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LIFE AT SANTA FE 
MARY AUSTIN 


ROM ANY appreciable point within the city limits where 

I can look out, I see beyond the town, over and around it 
into sheer desertness. My house stands close to the foot of 
Cinco Pintores Hill, and the road past it leads up a narrow 
winding lane which disappears over the top, from which one 
has a wide prospect of brushy junipers across rolling open 
lands that drop away to the west and rise on the east in pointed, 
sparsely planted hills of pifion pine. Below me lies the little 
town of perhaps ten thousand inhabitants, huddled in the 
meager valley of the Santa Fe River ; and on beyond that, ris- 
ing abruptly on the north, tawny barren hills go on indefinitely 
to the high far mountains of Jemez, ethereally blue. It is an 
attractive town, touched with the quaintness of an alien sort 
of life, walled gardens, flat roofed houses mostly of adobe, 
mellowed with time. One sees there, in spite of the increasing 
clutter of automobiles, burro loads of wood going by, scions 
of Spanish colonial families loitering in the plaza, pretty 
seforitas tripping, Indians bright with blankets and silver and 
turquoise. One sees the black shawled women coming and 
going about the Cathedral, now and then a straying musician 
with a guitar. There are more than a few shops resplendent 
with strange western crafts, blankets, jewelry, carved chests, 
santos, decorative Indian jars. But always one is in sight of 
the barren hills, the rolling reach of treeless spaces. And 
strangest of all, there in the streets one meets at odd moments 
persons of distinction, writers, artists, scholars, people of 
wealth and unique occupations; one hears their talk of the 
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world of accomplishment, talk sparkling with a profound elan. 

It is sixty miles from any other town; it is even fifteen 
miles from a railroad, this Santa Fe. It has no organized in- 
dustries, no mechanized facilities. Little enough of business 
goes on there beside the activities inevitable to the state cap- 
ital. And such as it has of these are not thoroughly Amer- 
ican. Practically half the population speak another language; 
their lives are set in another rhythm. The courts, the legisla- 
ture, public worship, go on in soft, sliding Spanish. And yet 
the sense of this little alien town creeps upon the American 
consciousness as a center of those activities which the Amer- 
ican world yearns toward, cherishes, strives to make itself a 
part of, listens to, envies. Even New York, touched by report 
of it, is checked, defers, and wonders. 

Something the country owes to the variety and entertain- 
ment of the life here; the folk quality of it, its unassailable 
originality. Strange and enticing handcrafts are produced, 
can be bought, and always with the intriguing property of 
preciousness, of individual distinction. Things are not made 
here on one pattern; it is, in fact, difficult to get any of the 
things made reduplicated; no two painted jars have exactly 
the same design; no two blankets. If they are so made, more 
is asked for them, since there is the added difficulty of redupli- 
cation. One can buy in the shops carvings, furnishings of tin 
and wood and iron which remain unique, uncopyable. There 
is always the element of surprise about them, of spontaneity. 

There is the same feeling in the entertainment; for small 
as Santa Fe is, and shut in by desertness, there is no lack of 
entertainment. Much of it arises in the Indian life which is 
sufficiently varied and bountiful to keep a much larger au- 
dience engaged. It is in the heart of the Pueblo country, in 
which are found the most advanced elements of culture 
achieved by the Indians on our territory, and it is not too far 
from the Navajo land, with its distinctive variation of color 
and form and vitality. In the ceremonials of the circumscrib- 
ing tribes there are explicit instances of dramatic intensity, of 
the beauty of pageantry, the beauty of strangeness and wild- 
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ness, not matched in any other country. The procession of 
the native Indian fiestas is punctuated at regular intervals, 
not too frequent, by particular ceremonies: the Corn Dance 
at Santo Domingo, the Deer Dance at Taos and Jemez, the 
Night Chant of the Navajo, the Snake Dance at Hopi, the 
Zuni Dance of the Gods Going Home. And between these 
one picks up entremes Eagle dances at Tesuque, Comanche 
dances, the Drama of the Emergence at San Felipe, Basket 
dances at San Indefonso, burlesque Navajo dances at the Rio 
Grande Pueblos, and utterly serious Fire dances among the 
Navajo, all of which have a quality of sustained reality, a 
property of picking up the audience and carrying it along 
which would do credit to the Theatre Guild. I recall taking 
Paxton Hibben to the Dance of the Emergence at San Felipe, 
much against his will, since he had only a vaudeville concept 
of Indian dancing, and sincerely believed that the current 
photos of the various dance groups were “posed.” He was 
so unwilling to lend himself to the project that he declined to 
bring any lunch to the performance, and so finally, exhausted 
with the long strain and the excitement of the emotional 
reaction, had to be taken away before the dance was entirely 
concluded, but not until he had enough of it to make pointed 
reference to it in his next alumni address. What D. H. Law- 
rence got out of the ceremonials at Santo Domingo and Taos 
his Mornings in Me.ico attests, as does, also, his Plumed 
Serpent, for which he had to draw almost entirely on his Taos 
experience. I myself have never but once been able to sit 
through a Navajo Fire Dance, and never the nine days of the 
Night Chant, although I managed the first night of Strange 
Interlude without sensible harm. 

There is no doubt that the tremendous drawing pull of the 
Indian Dances accounts largely for the popularity of Santa Fe 
as a tourist resort. People who have learned the program of 
seasonal dances make a practice of stopping off whenever con- 
venient for them, precisely as they make a practice of attend- 
ing recurrent Shakespearian plays when these are available. 
There is an intellectual interest involved in the aboriginal 
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Dance Drama not easily denied, which grows on the beholder. 
With the establishment of the Rockefeller Museum of Indian 
life on the hill above the town, close to the old Santa Fe trail, 
affording occasion for study, there is added inducement, so 
that the dances grow in richness and frequency. And there is 
another interest in the folk custom of the Spanish colonials, 
which at Santa Fe has experienced a revival of interest, in 
handcraft, in drama, and in dancing. Recently this interest 
has had accessions from the similar revival of such interest 
in Mexico. There are exchanges across the border, wander- 
ing players, musicians, solo dancers. Last summer the Mari- 
achi Jalisco came up to Santa Fe for the annual fiesta, and 
the Tipica Orchestra came somewhat earlier. There has been 
a distinct revival of local New Mexico colonial dances among 
the native people. The Spanish fiesta on De Vargas Day has 
gained steadily in local color, in authenticity and picturesque- 
ness, so that it matches with local fiestas across the border in 
entertaining quality. 

But all of this, while it accounts for tourist interest, does 
not quite explain the reason for the working interest in the 
town itself. Judged merely as entertainment, it implies con- 
siderable organizing capacity to keep the town going, more 
than a little participation in the community enterprise. The 
sustained high quality of the entertainment demands some- 
thing more than a commercially motivated tourist interest. 
It is part of the joyous history of Santa Fe that two or three 
attempts at such bourgeoise enterprises have been made and 
defeated. There is a concerted movement on the part of the 
town people to strike a balance between the richness of mate- 
rial and the authenticity of achievement. It is true that the 
impulse to keep the “art” values authentic is not visited on 
the town, but works up from the native strata. The Spanish 
colonials never took any real interest in the public performance 
until it took on the color of authenticity and assumed stand- 
ards of general folkness. The first native participation came 
several years ago when there was a movement to make the 
town the center of a Chatauqua. A movement of protest on 
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the part of the American contingent was met by a marked 
response from the local native organizations. 

The latest organization of the Villejos Alegros, a musical 
group of Happy Villagers, could not have come about until 
there had appeared a high musical standard of undertaking. 
It had to meet half way of the white population, an equal 
appreciation. Before Santa Fe could become an exemplar of 
authentic Spanish gaiety, it had to become a community of 
more than ordinary American achievement. 

Actually the beginning of uniqueness made itself felt in 
the activities of the artist group, which is neither large enough 
nor emphatic enough to have become the sustaining core of 
cultural interest. What was needed was a considerable group 
of people sufficiently weaned away from the usual American 
practice to be able to take over the native rhythms of Folk 
attainment. And Santa Fe has, more than any other town 
of its size in the United States, such a group. They come 
here for health’s sake; they come released, ab initio, from the 
movement of jazz, from the mad pleasure search of the usual 
resort. They come looking for creative stir, for participation 
in worthwhileness, willing to take time, to divest themselves 
of the wholly self-expressive hurry of modernity. Just over 
the hill from the town, close beside the turn of the old Santa 
Fe trail, stands the largest and most prosperous sanitarium in 
the Southwest, whose manager understands the healing 
property of creative endeavor. It is by this door that the ° 
redeeming population has largely been let in. It is the pres- 
ence here of an appreciative audience, committed in advance 
to the creative gesture, which makes this the resort of intel- 
lectual workers, able and willing to take their play in com- 
munity activities of an ascending sort. They come, restricted 
in advance by their condition, to appreciative participation. 
Only a neighborhood of people needing to be drawn out of 
themselves, requiring to be refreshed, finding utility in the in- 
dulgence of the play impulse, would be capable of sustaining 
a quality of community life at so high a level as at Santa Fe. 
It is this need of refreshment which keeps the interest so cath- 
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olic, which makes even the religious exercises of the com- 
munity an event. One goes to see the Rosario procession, 
when the image of Our Lady of Conquest, venerated for two 
hundred and forty years, is carried through the petal strewn 
streets. One does not omit the Corpus Christi ceremony, nor 
the dark shawled procession between the little Jwminares on 
the eve of St. Francis Day. One watches the procession of 
children going at twilight with flowers and candles all through 
the month of Mary, and falls into line with the De Vargas 
procession up to the hillside cross of the Martyrs, on the 
evening of the fiesta. One takes in these things as one does 
the prayerful Indian ceremonials of the rain and the growth 
of the corn. One arrives insensibly at the conviction that 
religion to be profitable must be pleasurable, and with the 
sense of pleasure and profit received, one falls more readily 
into the reverent attitudes of the artist mind. It is the com- 
munity of emotional release which underlies the Santa Fe 
performance. 

It is only assumptions of this dimension that account for 
the unanimity of agreement in the community of Santa Fe. 
Probably no other community in the United States can show 
a more reasonable agreement between the so called “business” 
quota of the town and the professional elements. There is a 
sense in which art in Santa Fe becomes business, in as much 
as it expresses a rational approach shared by merchants and 
artists. This unanimity of approach penetrates the social 
life and lends a color of sprightly agreement to everything 
that goes on there. There are few towns anywhere in which 
access of the really contributive members is easier, in which 
the tone of social enjoyment is more suavely gay and consent- 
ing. The existence here of entertaining features such as the 
Indian Dances for which nothing either of strain or of con- 
structive attention is paid down, which require of their au- 
diences only comparative appreciation, lends form, the sense 
of an ordered procedure, such as comes in other communities 
from the professional offerings of concert and theatre. There 
is a fine feeling of pageantry about life in Santa Fe, which 
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gains by the coming and going of visitors who work there 
periodically, like the people from the Carnegie Institute who 
put in the winter at Yucatan and spend the summer in Santa 
Fe, the various museum groups, the recurrent appearances of 
exploring parties, archaeologists, and other researchers. 

Something is drawn from the spaciousness of the country 
itself, as opportunity, as individual release. The back country 
is enormous, taking in the caves of Texas where the search 
goes on for pre-glacial man and his four-footed contempora- 
ries, the ruins of Chaco Canyon and Casa Grande, the activ- 
ities of the Botanical Laboratory near Tucson, and the pic- 
torial quality of the Grand Canyon and the Navajo country, 
in all of which the incentive to appropriate incidents of local 
research is acute. Latterly there is a disposition to annex the 
more exciting regions of Mexico, keeping as it does a con- 
tinuity both with the Spanish colonial interest and the Indian 
pre-occupation. One of the pervasive influences arises in the 
native architecture. Nowhere is the history and evolution of 
the house displayed so freely, and in a medium which lends 
itself so easily to amateur participation. It gives expansive- 
ness to the building impulse. 

How much of the elan which is the town’s special prerog- 
ative is owed to the quality of the landscape it is not possible 
to report. Like all mountain countries, the landscape is incit- 
ing; there is so much of it always on view, and so variously: 
the play of light, the drama of skyey influences, the rise and 
fall and flow of landscape lines. The little towns add an en- 
dearing note, snuggled into the hollows or perched daringly 
on mesa and mountain shoulder. Always there is the quality 
of surprise to any prospect, the quality of inevitableness. 
There are quaintnesses: the massing of great strings of crim- 
son chile on the walls, wandering goat herds on the protreros, 
the tramping of horses at the threshing floors, the processions 
of the Penitentes, the flagellantes, the crucifixions. Now and 
then one comes upon a local fiesta or saint’s day, with the 
Santos under a green booth of boughs, or a Spanish drama, 
such as Los Moros y los Cristianos, or Los Pastores, or a game 
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of Los Gallos. It is the constant flow of entertainment, 
making for the refreshment of the mind which keeps the 
visitor engaged, and quickens the artist impulse. 

What it adds to that impulse is the heightening and in- 
tensification of experience and the simplification of the ex- 
pression of it. This does not happen all at once, but insensibly 
one observes it taking place. There comes a sense of security, 
a sense of rootage, a separation of essentials from the con- 
fusion of the general American scene, clarification, precision. 
There are gains in design, in balance and symmetry. It is too 
early to point out examples. The essential gain is the com- 
munity of art interest, the unification of impulse, the larger 
life, the riddance of that irritating futility of the average 
American community, the release of frustration. There are 
private gains at Santa Fe, but it is not for these that one lives 
here. It is for the reassurance of the good life, the life in 
which art is a natural expression, the reconciliations of whole- 
ness. It is for the reorganization of the aesthetic concept and 
the symbolic significance of self expression in social behavior, 
a restatement of the principle of conscious unity in all things. 

Probably the reduction of the energy of health has some- 
thing to do with the subordination of the acquisitive disposi- 
tion of the population to the creative. There is almost no 
sense of strain in the direction of achievement; there is no 
“‘market,” no commercial measure. The holiday mood is 
dominant. The spaciousness of the frame of life keeps the 
movement within that frame expansible; there are neither 
bounds nor terms to the Sante Fe adventure. That is why 
the region is less notable for individual achievement than for 
the sense of social participation. Not that there are no con- 
spicuous names of achievement among the population, but 
they are not names of dominance, rather they are names of 
inspiration, out-going names, names expressive of release. 
The totality of effect at Santa Fe is of goingness. The rhythm 
of the place is not energetic but undulent, pulsing. That is 
why the names that occur here are intermittent; people come 
to let themselves go, to keep in the midst of the American 
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scene of constraint, the feeling of expansiveness. The ques- 
tion is not what one does at Santa Fe, not a question of attain- 
ment, but of release. And this, in fine, is the measure of its 


value to the community at large, its precious, its unique, its 
un-American quality. 
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THE BRITISH MINISTERIAL REVOLUTION 
OF 1931 
WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN 


IKE MANY other revolutions, the British Ministerial 
Revolution of August, 1931, began with a financial crisis. 

As a matter of fact, during the past ten months, England 
has passed through one of the most distressing financial and 
political experiences in all her history. Although it seemed to 
come with great suddenness, the seeds of the present crisis 
were sown in the enormous debt heaped up by England dur- 
ing the war, in which England spent more in four years than 
in the two previous centuries. Towards the close of this con- 
flict, and even for months afterward, the coalition ministry 
of Mr. Lloyd George spent money like a drunken sailor. As 
a result, the patrioteer and profiteer continued to flourish at 
the national expense. No English financier, unless perchance 
it be Mr. Keynes, has shown any real vision since the war. 
Without exception the chancellors of the exchequer during 
this period have paid strict heed to the advice of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, otherwise known as the Bank of Eng- 
land. At her behest the Conservative ministry, without con- 
sulting the rank and file of its membership, made arrange- 
ments to repay the English debt to America that the “pound: 
might once more look the dollar in the face.” Britain’s re- 
turn to gold in 1925 necessitated the floating of a large loan in 
America to stabilize the exchange. The wisdom of this. 
policy of deflation at that time was very questionable, and it 
is certain that it was carried out too rapidly. Also it came, 
unfortunately, at the time England’s neighbors were indulging 
in the opposite policy of inflation and ridding themselves of 
three-fourths or more of their obligations to their own 
rentiers. Relatively, therefore, the cost of production in Eng- 
land has been kept so high that it has proved almost impossible 
to compete in the world markets with any other nation ex- 
cept the United States, who carefully safeguarded herself by 
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the highest tariff ever known even in a country famous for 
its stupendous tariffs. The late J. L. Maxse wrote last July 
in the National Review of 

that suicidal return to the gold standard which has wrought great havoc 
on British trade and brought great Dominions to the edge of disaster. 


This was a continuation of the Coalition policy of deflation which has 
been almost as harmful as the former Kaiser Wilhelm II. 


Deflation accentuated the existing evil of unemployment, 
which for more than a decade has been constantly over the 
million mark. When the Labor government came into power 
two and a quarter years ago, the figure stood at 1,113,000; 
by September 28 last, it had mounted to the tremendous total 
of 2,826,000. The English economic situation was sufficiently 
serious before the Wall Street crash in the autumn of 1929 
scattered destruction that rapidly became world-wide, but it 
has been almost calamitous since. The accentuation of the 
depression in England resulted in a rapid increase in the cost 
of social services, until they were spending twice as much as 
in Germany and six times as much as France. In the United 
States the relief of World War veterans and advances on the 
bonus have already cost six and one-half billion dollars, and a 
considerable portion of the enormous sum recently set aside 
for “National Reconstruction” must be charged to unemploy- 
ment and the relief of the poor. In England the war debt 
and social services have quadrupled the budget in the last 
eighteen years. 

In Continental Europe the crisis in the universal de- 
pression first came to a head in Austria, with the failure of 
the Kreditanstalt, upon which some seventy per cent of Aus- 
trian business depended. It placed English loans in such 
great danger of repudiation that the Bank of England came 
to the relief of English financiers and advanced substantial 
sums to Austria, despite the bitter opposition of France who 
insisted that the loan be conditioned on the dropping of the 
project for an Austro-German Customs Union. On the 
heels of this crisis came a much severer one in Germany, 
which, due to the reparations agreements, threatened to in- 
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volve seriously all the great powers of Europe and the United 
States. Largely through the initiative of President Hoover, 
Germany was granted a year’s moratorium which cost Eng- 
land £11,000,000 in revenue for the year. The Bank also 
came to the support of German finance by substantial ad- 
vances, which the London Times felt was a great mistake. 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, the brilliant Radical journalist, agreed 
with the Times though for different reasons. M. Laval, the 
French premier, maintained that since the close of the war 
England had been borrowing from France at low interest 
rates and reloaning to the Central Powers at higher ones. 
Mr. Brailsford stated more specifically that English bank- 
ers borrowed from France at three per cent and loaned to 
Germany at six to eight per cent. During the speculative 
mania on Wall Street great sums were loaned even to the 
United States. The total advanced in the past decade by Eng- 
lish financiers to Germany in short-time loans is estimated 
at more than two hundred million pounds, a disastrous policy 
for which Mr. Maxse held the Jewish financiers of London 
City largely responsible. As Austria and Germany seemed 
headed towards financial disaster, England’s creditors began 
recalling their loans, which brought steadily increasing pres- 
sure to bear upon English money-lenders, who were already 
suffering from a great bulk of “frozen” credits in South 
America. 
II. AN UNBALANCED BUDGET 


This dangerous situation was accentuated by the unsatis- 
factory condition of English finance when it became apparent 
that with the continued depression the budget for 1931-1932 
would not be balanced. For more than a decade England had 
been paying out unemployment insurance (usually called the 
“dole”) at a progressively rapid rate. Due to the sinister 
growth of unemployment it was costing about £100 a min- 
ute. By the middle of August the exchequer had supple- 
mented the insurance fund by £115,000,000, and was con- 
tributing to it at the rate of a million pounds a week. On at 
least three occasions Miss Margaret Bondfield, minister of 
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labor, asked permission to borrow £10,000,000 more for this 
fund. Although the Labor government was largely respon- 
sible for lessening the restrictions on the payment of the 
dole, it was deeply embarrassed by the bankruptcy of the 
fund; it had never reckoned on the accentuation of the 
economic depression. Nevertheless the Laborites obviously 
preferred the dole to the starvation of the rank and file of 
their own party, who were jobless. While conceding that 
many unworthy persons received the dole, they insisted that 
since there was not sufficient work to go around, it did not 
matter from the standpoint of the Treasury whether Tom, 
Dick, or Harry actually drew it. 

More than a year ago Mr. Snowden, chancellor of the 
exchequer, warned all classes, especially his own party, of 
the bankruptcy of this fund, and emphasized the necessity of 
heavy sacrifices on the part of all classes in the forthcoming 
(April) budget. At the moment he was criticized by the 
monied classes for depressing stocks and bonds, although he 
claimed “that in spite of the depression, British credit is 
standing higher today than it has done during the last five 
years.” The Liberals, at least, had serious doubts, however, 
and forced the appointment of a Committee on national ex- 
penditure, with Sir George May as chairman, to investigate 
government finance. During these weeks rumor was rife that 
a coalition cabinet was to be created to face a national emer- 
gency. Some even reported that the invalid chancellor of the 
exchequer was resigning, that Mr. Lloyd George would enter 
the cabinet, and that such a coalition government would levy 
a temporary ten per cent tariff to assist in balancing the 
budget. Nothing came of these rumors, however. Mr. Snow- 
den’s second budget in April (1931) was at best a makeshift, 
and obviously the work of a very sick man. He left the social 
services and income tax untouched, preferring to gamble on 
economic improvement and on savings to be recommended by 
the May committee. 

For the moment, however, the new budget was thank- 
fully received, as something far more drastic had been ex- 
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pected. Yet economic conditions grew worse with the Aus- 
trian collapse, and became highly serious with the German 
débacle, which was accentuated by the Fabian attitude of 
France over the moratorium. By August 1 the Bank was 
forced to raise its discount rate from three and one-half to 
four and one-half per cent and borrow £50,000,000 in New 
York and Paris to peg sterling exchange. On the very day 
the reichsmark fell to two-thirds par, “dragging down the 
pound sterling, and threatening the whole structure of the 
gold standard” the Macmillan report on credit and finance 
came out “in the midst of the gravest banking crisis Europe 
has ever seen.” Furthermore as the German crisis reached 
its climax May’s committee published its pessimistic report 
that England would face at the end of the fiscal year the un- 
precedented deficit of £119,000,000 unless drastic economies 
were introduced or new sources of revenue found. Ways and 
means of saving £98,000,000 were indicated: it strongly 
recommended marked reductions in all social services and 
the placing of the dole on a safe actuarial basis by increasing - 
the contributions of employer and employe. From this and 
from economies on education the committee expected to save 
about eighty. millions; the salaries of teachers, postmen, and 
policemen were also to be cut. 

Faced by this yawning deficit and the possibility of Ger- 
man bankruptcy which developed during the closing weeks 
of July despite the seven-power conference, the Labor gov- 
ernment still chose to play for time. Little attention was paid 
to the Bank of England’s warning to the premier of the alarm- 
ing drain of gold, or to the Macmillan report. Instead, the 
cabinet withheld the publication of May’s report until July 
31, the eve of the bank holiday, when it adjourned until Octo- 
ber without doing anything to remedy the financial situation 
beyond providing for an economy committee of the cabinet 
which was to study the problem and hold its first meeting 
August 24. Appreciating something of the gravity of the 
situation, the government failed to realize the predicament 
of the bankers. These had been importuning Mr. MacDonald 
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for more than four months, although they had done nothing 
themselves to carry out the Macmillan recommendations, the 
implications of which were so bitterly resented by the finan- 
ciers and Socialists alike. The premier was difficult to con- 
vince and even when persuaded, extremely reluctant to pre- 
sent the truth to his followers. At that time, indeed, he may 
have felt that a few dozen financiers had brought dire disaster 
upon themselves, and that the government was under no ob- 
ligations to mortgage its own future to safeguard the interests 
of selfish profiteering money-lenders, who had not even al- 
lowed the Bank of England or the Big Five joint-stock banks 
to know the extent of their obligations. The Socialists in 
Parliament probably would have refused in any case to sanc- 
tion any cut in the dole, preferring to balance the budget by 
increased taxes on the wealthy rentier, especially by the super- 
tax, or even a capital levy, the latter a project dear to the 
hearts of the leaders of the Independent Labor party. Mr. 
Snowden apparently felt no serious misgivings, for he main- 
tained that 

the budgetary position in this country is by no means exceptional, indeed, 
I believe it is the fact that with perhaps the exception of one country, 
our budgetary position is more satisfactory than any other country in 
the world. 

The influence of the May report soon began to be felt, 
although it exaggerated the seriousness of the financial sit- 
uation on the one hand, and the savings possible under its 
recommendations on the other. Almost at once the idea of a 
National government began to gather favor. The Times, 
the Observer, and the Spectator approved ; but the New States- 
man and Nation condemned the idea and the implications of 
the report in the same breath. By accepting the economy 
proposals, the Laborite and Liberal parties, it claimed, “would 
betray everything they stood for, if their remedy in time of 
difficulty is to take from the poor to make things easier for 
the rich.” The New Leader, the organ of the radical Inde- 
pendent Labor party, also insisted that it “would be the sig- 
nal for the massed attacks on wages generally which the City 
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and Tories have long contemplated.” Parliament had scarcely 
adjourned for the summer before the financial situation grew 
worse, and sterling broke so violently on all markets that, 
according to the prime minister, £34,000,000 in gold was with- 
drawn from London in eighteen days. “A typhoon was ap- 
proaching,” he said, “and unless averted it would pass over, 
leaving wide-spread wreckage behind.” A panic developed 
on Lombard Street, which feared the decline of sterling. 
Frenzied representations were made to the premier, who sacri- 
ficed his holidays and returned to London just as his vacation 
was beginning. Thoroughly alarmed by the representations 
of the bankers whom he met at once, he called together the 
economy committee. It shared his fears, but at first dis- 
agreed with the financiers and the May committee on reduc- 
tions in the social services. 

Meanwhile, May’s report was being carefully studied, and 
its suggestions of economy received much praise in the press. 
There were many dissentient views, however, because more 
than two-thirds of the savings were at the expense of the un- 
employed. The New Statesman and Nation commented, 

But the sinister thing is that they [the Committee] think it desirable. 


They call it an effort to “save democracy from shipwreck.” Does it not 
look rather more like an effort to save oligarchy from taxation. 


The staid Economist also insisted that this report “rather 
seriously overpaints the gloom.” Instead of beginning at the 
bottom to cut salaries as this committee recommended, the 
New Leader would start at the top, as they had in Germany, 
and would include “rents, interest on war loans and debenture 
shares.” The London Codperative Society was still more 
specific : 


The whole Labour movement will fight to the last against such mon- 
strous proposals as long as the holders of War Loan and other securities 
are allowed to profit by the fall in prices which has nearly doubled the 
value of their interest in the last ten years. Let the City ..., and 
Tory politicians realize that the workers will go any length to defeat 
“economy” at the expense of the poor. 
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III. THe Crisis 1s FAcep 


The spokesmen of the Bank of England and the Big 
Five apparently said little in their conference with the premier 
and Mr. Snowden about the urgency of their short-time loans 
and the “freezing” of many of their loans in South America 
and Central Europe, but much about the necessity of balanc- 
ing the budget without additional taxes. Early in the delib- 
erations, the Times attempted to relieve the fears of the City 
by announcing (on whose authority is not known) that the 
government did not contemplate any forcible conversion of 
war loans. Mr. MacDonald, days before he consulted his 
entire cabinet, associated not only the bankers, but the Lib- 
erals and Conservative leaders with his effort. Although the 
economy committee stood ready to balance the budget on the 
general basis of equality of sacrifice, the prime minister called 
the Liberals and Conservatives to confer on that program 
Friday, August 14. Mr. Baldwin, the Conservative leader, 
had returned from his favorite spa on the Continent at the 
behest not, curiously enough, of Mr. MacDonald, but of Sir 
Robert Horne, the banker. After conferring with him, Mr. 
Baldwin, together with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, waited upon 
the premier as Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Donald Mclean 
had done earlier on behalf of the Liberals (Mr. Lloyd George 
being insufficiently recovered from a serious operation). 

Mr. MacDonald explained to both groups that May’s re- 
port had done incalculable harm by giving the impression that 
all the sacrifices were to be exacted from the unemployed. 
The premier warned the people that “reductions will have 
to fall on all classes of the community, and not on one... . 
There will have to be equality of sacrifice for all.” For some 
reason the ultra-popular press failed to “feature” this state- 
ment of policy, although it was re-enforced by speeches from 
Viscount Grey and the Marquis of Reading, two Liberal 
leaders. A majority of the members of the cabinet felt that 
the rentier, who held fixed interest-bearing securities, which 
had steadily appreciated in value, should make heavy sacri- 
fices. In 1924 over a quarter of the national expenditure 
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went in interest to the rentier, but by 1931 it had risen to 
more than one-third. None of these political leaders appar- 
ently considered that the financial situation was either critical 
or desperate, for at the conclusion of the conferences Mr. 
Baldwin returned to France for his holiday, whereas Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Chamberlain immediately repaired to 
Scotland. In the light of the representation of the financiers, 
the attitude of both the Labor and Conservative leaders seems 
a bit lackadaisical. 

The New Leader was less sanguine, for the issue of 
August 14 acknowledged the great seriousness of a situation 
in which England had, perhaps, two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of “short-term liabilities to foreign lenders” and “few 
realisable assets . . . to meet them.” During the long week 
end from August 13 to 17 the sensational Daily Express 
spread rumors of a split in the cabinet, although no rift as 
yet existed. That and the emphasis upon reductions in the 
dole urged by most of the newspapers seriously injured the 
financial and political situation, as was evident during the 
protracted sessions of the economy committee on Monday 
and Tuesday of the next week. Not until then was it decided 
to lay the program before the entire cabinet on Wednesday, 
August 19. Since Parliament was not in session, it was also 
necessary to refer matters to the Consultative Committee of 
the Parliamentary party Thursday morning and hold a joint 
session of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
and the National Executive of the Labor party that afternoon. 
By this time the newspapers were filled with rumors of a 
temporary ten per cent revenue tariff. 

The first cabinet’ meeting was exceedingly long. The 
premier presented it with a typed statement of the proposed 
economies and painted a lurid picture of the effect of going 
off the gold standard, asserting that a run on the savings banks 
of the country had already begun and that within a week the 
pound would have only a nominal value unless the cabinet 
acted at once. Some ministers were momentarily influenced 
by these statements, but those wishing to ask questions were 
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snubbed by the chancellor of the exchequer. So earnest was 
the cabinet that, mirabile dictu, it did not even adjourn for 
tea, but continued in session until long after ten o’clock that 
night, too late to publish a bulletin containing the result of their 
deliberations, even if they had reached satisfactory conclu- 
sions. 

It is difficult to explain the premier’s delay of a week in 
consulting his cabinet in the presence of such a crisis, save 
on the theory that he was already intent on forming a National 
government. Interparty conferences, as well as the other 
meetings scheduled, took place on Thursday, and there was 
talk of summoning Parliament September 15. Special con- 
cern was felt over the joint meeting in the afternoon, which 
some of the cabinet members would attend. The premier, 
strangely enough, did not appeal to this joint meeting for its 
cooperation and left it without a lead. Yet the Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Times wrote that it 
will clearly be one of the most vital in the history of the Labour move- 


ment, and the decisions to be taken are of so momentous a character, 
that it is possible that final conclusions will not be reached today. 


The trades unions, the backbone of the Labor party, had 
been following the cabinet deliberations with great concern. 
The question of cuts in the social services, especially the dole, 
affected them vitally. They were bitterly antagonistic to this 
suggestion of the May Committee, which to them was a covert 
attack on wages and the workingman’s standard of living. 
They had just fought unsuccessfully against the Anomalies 
Bill which had cut off a small portion of the dole, and they had 
witnessed wage reductions in the first seven months of the 
year that affected some 2,617,000 workers to the amount of 
£310,500 per week. Both railwaymen and woolen workers 
had already been compelled to accept reductions. And the 
end was not yet. To the working classes, the dole was their 
single safeguard against accepting serious cuts in wages, and 
for that very reason it was highly objectionable to the entre- 
preneur. This point of view is aptly stated by the Socialist 
organ, Forward, 
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But the policy which proposes to do this entirely by cutting down un- 


employment benefit, education, housing, maternity services at the bid- 
ding of five representatives of Big Business, while refusing to cut 
armaments is a mean cowardly policy which does not face the national 
emergency at all. 


Friday, August 21, the cabinet met twice. Mr. Snowden 
and the premier spent several hours in the evening with the 
Liberal and Conservative leaders, most of it with the latter 
group represented by Mr. Chamberlain and by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in the absence of Mr. Baldwin, who was still on vaca- 
tion. False rumors again spread that the cabinet was split,— 
this time over a revenue tariff. Again the wish seems to have 
been the father to the thought, for the Diehard Conservatives 
with such substantial backing as the Times and the Observer, 
to say nothing of the Beaverbrook and Rothermere organs, 
had come out plump for a National government in order to 
secure protective tariffs. By Wednesday night the cabinet 
had agreed on a plan for balancing the budget in which a 
tariff was not mentioned, although the only Labor daily news- 
paper, the Daily Herald, intimated that a ten per cent revenue 
tariff had been practically agreed upon. The cabinet con- 
cluded that a tariff was no substitute for retrenchment, but it 
soon found that it had gone further in the latter direction than 
the trades unions would countenance except on the basis of 
equal sacrifice for all classes, while the financiers of England, 
America, and possibly of France as well, but particularly the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, were understood to be 
insisting upon a ten per cent reduction in the dole as the price 
of additional loans. Consequently further conversations with 
the financial experts were necessary. 

Meanwhile, stock began to fall upon the Royal Exchange 
and heavy calls upon London were eating into the £50,000,000 
loan. Sterling showed evident signs of distress. English 
financiers were beside themselves with a fear which readily 
communicated itself to the premier. The London Times 
warned its readers that the crisis was “a matter of hours,” 
because the loan 
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is approaching exhaustion and within a few days further large credits 
must be obtained. They will be unobtainable unless some scheme is 
produced which this or some other government can carry throfgh and 
which will satisfy those to whom application has been made that in sup- 
porting the pound sterling they be supporting a currency possessing first- 
class life. Such a scheme has been too long delayed and the whole 
cabinet knows that if they really wish to save sterling they have only a 
few hours in which to do it. 


The seriousness of the problem was at last obvious to all. 
Mr. Baldwin returned from Aix-les-Baines, and other politi- 
cal leaders also sacrificed their vacations. The cabinet sat 
on Saturday, the first occasion for some years that it had met 
during the week end. Even then the telephone and telegraph 
were busy Friday evening summoning ministers who had al- 
ready left London. Two long sessions, interspersed with con- 
ferences with the Liberal and Conservative leaders, were held. 
No decision was reached, and the meetings adjourned until 
Sunday evening at seven o’clock, ostensibly to put the finish- 
ing touches to their program. During the Saturday meet- 
ings, tariffs were discussed, even import duties on food, which 
about half the members thought would be preferable to a 
reduction in the dole. No clear majority, apparently, could 
be had for the reductions or for a tariff. One group stood 
ready to provide nearly half of the economies recommended 
in May’s report (at one moment, perhaps two-thirds) but 
neither the Liberal and Conservative leaders nor the financiers 
were satisfied. The Conservatives insisted upon at least three- 
fourths of these savings. They agreed, indeed, not to oppose 
the ten per cent cut on the second reading, but reserved the 
right to offer more drastic amendments in committee. Some 
members of the cabinet were now ready to resign in favor 
of the Conservatives. 

Fearing for the economic stability of his kingdom, George 
V decided to intervene. An hour after the Sunday cabinet 
meeting began, the king, who had left Scotland apparently 
upon his own initiative, arrived in London and was met, not 
by the premier, but by Sir Josiah Stamp, a director of the 
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Bank. After a three-hour cabinet session, again without 
agreement, Mr. MacDonald waited upon the king obviously 
with the intention of offering the resignation of himself and 
his cabinet. The sovereign apparently advised him to sleep 
on it and bring the Liberal and Conservative leaders with him 
for a conference the following (Monday) morning. Upon 
Mr. MacDonald’s return to Downing Street late Sunday even- 
ing, he had secret conferences with these statesmen, who 
entered his house by the garden entrance. 

Monday morning Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Donald Maclean, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
waited on their sovereign, who after a short conference left 
them together for an hour. George V then returned to them 
and advised the issuing of a communiqué to reassure the public 
that the formation of a National government was under con- 
sideration. This was done. At noon the Labor cabinet met 
and within a half hour it resigned, largely, perhaps, because 
Mr. MacDonald had faced it with un fait accompli. During 
the afternoon Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden met once 
more with the rival leaders. The Liberal “shadow cabinet” also 
met and was informed that only thirty-six hours remained in 
which to meet the conditions imposed by English and foreign 
bankers. Shortly thereafter the premier went a second time 
to have audience with the king and hand in the resignation of 
his Cabinet. He was then formally invited to attempt the 
formation of a new government, to which he had already 
agreed. 

The premier’s former colleagues insist that the prospect of 
forming a National government had been in his mind for many 
months, That would not be at all surprising. Such a govern- 
ment had been desired by the newspaper barons ever since 
the shipwreck of the coalition ministry in the autumn of 1922. 
We have already seen that Mr. Garvin frequently voiced the 
same sentiments in the Observer. Before Mr. MacDonald’s 
second ministry was six months old, Forward and the News- 
Chronicle (Liberal) were appealing to him to call in Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George to form a National govern- 
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ment to conquer unemployment. Many months later the 
premier did make such advances. Mr. Baldwin, however, 
refused to be a party to such meetings because safeguarding 
would not be considered as a remedy, but Mr. Lloyd George 
and some of his advisers were occasionally called into con- 
ference by Mr. MacDonald, until it appeared as though Mr. 
Lloyd George were a minister without portfolio. By Febru- 
ary, 1931, the Observer was again saying, 

If we will not face it, worse experience lies before us. The three-party 
muddle has become a threat to the whole future of the Empire and a 
peril at home to the economic foundations of the State. 

In June it was whispered that the premier was tired of his 
discontented, rebellious colleagues, and that there would be a 
new ministry by September. In July Mr. MacDonald spoke 
in the cabinet of the possibility of a National government. Mr. 
Thomas more than hinted that a dissolution would happen 
very early in the recess. “There will be little holiday for us. 
We shall all be called back, and that will be followed almost 
at once by a dissolution.” In July Sir George May prophe- 
sied an election within three months. 

It is no secret that the Scottish premier did not get along 
well with his untried Socialist team, which had from the first 
given offence to the trade unions because they were so poorly 
represented in it. As a lonely Scottish idealist, he was too 
conscious of his own superiority; he gradually assumed the 
role of a Hebrew patriarch, who never suffered fools gladly. 
Several of his colleagues annoyed him, and he could not con- 
ceal his dislike for them. He had brilliant young men in his 
party, but he made little use of them. Some jealousy between 
him and Mr. Arthur Henderson doubtless existed, for the 
latter’s prowess as a politician was well known, and his suc- 
cesses in diplomacy while in charge of the Foreign Office left 
his superior in the Cabinet cold. Lacking dynamic power him- 
self, Mr. MacDonald frowned upon its manifestation in 
others. 

Although they might have taken warning, the premier’s. 
acceptance of the king’s invitation on Sunday, August 24, 
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stunned the majority of the Labor leaders. As Lord Pass- 
field has pointed out, the Labor cabinet naturally assumed 
Mr. MacDonald was quitting office along with them, and 
that Mr. Baldwin would be summoned to form a new gov- 
ernment. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, next to Mr. Baldwin 
the outstanding leader of the Conservatives and one who had 
taken the leading réle in the three-party pour parlers, held 
exactly the same opinion. The bitterness of the Laborites, 
which had been directed against the financiers, now turned 
upon Mr. MacDonald and the handful of men who followed 
him into the political wilderness. Lord Ponsonby criticised 
him for failing to appeal first of all to his own party. Even 
Maxse felt that he should have carried on with his own rem- 
nant, but suggests that he was seduced by the Conservatives, 
who mistakenly believed that he could carry a hundred of his 
followers with him. 

The Laborites, however, under Mr. Henderson’s leader- 
ship made it clear that they felt the financial crisis had been 
magnified to suit the needs of Mr. MacDonald and the bankers. 
In this they were not alone. The New York Times believed, 
as did L’Information, that the loan was far from being ex- 
hausted, and that the panic on Lombard Street was scarcely 
justified. Labor organs intimated that English periodicals 
and financiers had utilized the situation to bring pressure upon 
the Labor government. Even the careful Manchester Guard- 
dan claimed that the crisis had been due very largely to the 
‘propaganda of City editors and the pessimistic predictions of 
M. Siegfried and M. Rueff, which had been featured by the 
organs of the newspaper baron as methods of attacking the 
Socialist government. The London Times had reported that 
the premier and chancellor of the exchequer were convinced 
that the dole should be at once reduced and reformed, but 
that the cabinet was hopelessly divided. There is some inti- 
mation that the Labor government was at odds, not only on 
the matter of the dole, but on the revenue tariff as well. The 
Trades Union Council apparently preferred the tariff to re- 
ducing the dole, but agreed to lay the whole problem before 
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their congress which would meet September 7. The prime 
minister, feeling that no time should be lost, had consulted 
the Liberal and Conservative leaders to see if they would co- 
operate in bringing about remedial legislation. Both groups 
agreed to do so, and he continued to confer with them until 
the crisis was over. 

Despite Mr. MacDonald’s disclaimers, the Labour group 
felt that the ministerial revolution was a coup of the financial 
interests to rid themselves at once of the embarrassments of 
the dole and a Socialist government. Mr. Thomas Johnston, 
lord privy seal, put the case most trenchantly. The thing above 
all else in the world he would never forget, he said, were the 
hours when 


twenty men and one woman . . . [stood] one black Sunday evening in 
Downing Street garden awaiting a cable from New York as to whether 
the pound was to be saved or not, and whether the condition would be 
insisted upon and the unemployed would be cut ten per cent. 


Mr. George Lansbury, another cabinet member, repeated the 
accusation in reply to denials that were almost categorical in 
tone, asserting that American bankers had stipulated specific 
economies, the chief one being a reduction in the dole, to- 
gether with additional restrictions upon the granting of it 
for the future. 

There is no mistake or misunderstanding about this. . . . Our people, 
if they could visualize what happened in the Cabinet room on August 


22-23 would in wrath rise up and compel the Government to fling back 
the eighty million pounds worth of gold. 


The late William Graham, a third member of the Labor Cabi- 
net, also certified that the “balanced budget included as a 
specific item a cut of ten per cent in the rates of unemploy- 
ment benefit.” He said, moreover, that the Laborites con- 
sidered it incredible that the solvency of the British Govern- 
ment should depend upon a saving of twelve and a half mil- 
lion pounds a year, because they knew that 


for years financial and industrial leaders had been pressing for such a 


reduction on the ground that unemployment benefit was keeping up the 
rate of wages. 
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The ministerial change was badly received by the Daily 
Herald 


It is the apotheosis of the power of finance. When we referred yester- 
day to the attempt to coerce the Government of this country we were 
writing with knowledge. One element of the pressure was international 
finance. . . . The crisis is ended by reducing unemployment benefit, 
[but] the crisis that is ended by surrender to the City is but the outward 
sign of the deep misuse of that very credit of which banks are supposed 
to be the custodians. 


The Times was fearful as to the effect of this feeling, for it 
realized clearly that the Socialist 

deduction will be that the whole crisis has been engineered by capitalists ; 
and not primarily even by British capitalists, but by foreign capitalists, 
who have taken advantage of a technically financial situation to extend 


their world-wide attack upon the labouring masses within these sacred 
shores. 


IV. A New NATIONAL CABINET 


Upon accepting the royal invitation, Mr. MacDonald gave 
out a public statement: 

The prime minister since his appointment . . . has been in con- 
sultation with Stanley Baldwin, Sir Herbert Samuel, and Philip 
Snowden as to the names to be submitted to the king for inclusion as 
Ministers. . . . The specific object for which the new government is 
organized is to deal with the national emergency. . . . When that pur- 
pose is achieved the political parties will resume their respective po- 

sitions. 


Without delay, he announced his codperation cabinet of 
ten, including Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Thomas, Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord Sankey, and 
Lord Reading. Only one represented a spending department, 
which is in keeping with a suggestion made repeatedly by the 
National Review. Of the ten, four were Laborites, four 
Conservatives, and two Liberals. Seven of these elderly 
statesmen are distinguished public figures, and enjoy the con- 
fidence of the English people. Had it not been for the pre- 
carious state of their health, Lord Grey or Mr. Lloyd George, 
or both, would doubtless have been included in the govern- 
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ment, for these two Liberal leaders had been throughout kept 
in touch with the interparty negotiations. From the consti- 
tutional point of view, however, the position of the cabinet 
was distinctly ambiguous, for it lacked any popular mandate 
to act as his Majesty’s government. In a strictly legalistic 
sense it appeared little better than an usurper, although the 
people willingly submitted to its dictatorship. It had much to 
do, and to be truly efficacious, “’twere well it were done 
quickly.” 

Rarely has any statesman been so lauded to the skies 
for his courage and unselfishness as was Mr. MacDonald. 
The irrepressible Mr. George Bernard Shaw and the late Dr. 
Marion Philips of the Labor party inquired at once, however, 
why he did not resign and force upon his political enemies the 
responsibility for balancing the budget. The New Statesman 
and Nation felt that the crisis would never have occurred if 
Mr. MacDonald had associated the Liberals with him in a 
comprehensive program of social reform. Mr. Pethick Law- 
rence, one of the shrewdest economists in England and a mem- 
ber of the late ministry also dissented. 

I am driven to the conclusion that the action taken ... has been 
fundamentally wrong. It was wrong in my opinion to accept the view 
that budgetary deficiency was the main cause of trouble, wrong to place 
budgetary reform first instead of the mobilization of foreign securities, 
wrong to disrupt the Labor party by insisting on a greater sacrifice by 
the poorer workers than seemed to a large section of his colleagues a 
fair proportion, wrong to lower the dignity and credit of the country 


as a whole by shaping Britain’s internal policy to accord with the behests 
of foreign financiers. 


The vast majority of English and American newspapers 
waxed enthusiastic over the self sacrifice of Mr. MacDonald 
in placing his country before his party, because it might well 
mean the speedy end of the political career of the sixty-five 
year old statesman, who was so promptly repudiated by his 
own party. 

The new government was acceptable to the world finan- 
ciers, for American and French bankers immediately agreed 
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to advance the £80,000,000 considered necessary to stabilize 
the pound at par, although the Socialists inquired why the 
interest to be paid averaged seven per cent when the current 
rate in New York was less than three per cent. It was also 
reported that British investors had mobilized £100,000,000 in 
foreign securities to assist in maintaining sterling. During 
the crisis Mr. Stimson and Mr. Mellon were in close touch 
with the great English bankers. Mr. Mellon left for home 
just as the new cabinet was announced and went immediately 
into conference with President Hoover, presumably over 
international debts. English credit seemed safe, provided the 
new government carried out its program promptly. As an 
earnest of this feeling both the king and Sir Josiah Stamp 
at once returned to their holidays in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. Mr. MacDonald forced through Parliament 
remedial legislation that included not only some of May’s 
recommendations but other reforms and economies. Taxes 
on tobacco, beer, gasoline, and theatre tickets were increased, 
and the income tax raised to twenty-five per cent. The dole 
was cut ten per cent, and the pay of some three hundred thous- 
and civil servants immediately reduced. It was again falsely 
reported that a temporary tariff of ten per cent would be 
passed. The new ministers worked night and day on the 
program that was to be introduced into Parliament, which 
met September 8. 

The new Parliamentary session promised to be lively. 
This was assuredly in the back of Mr. MacDonald’s mind in 
his radio address: 

I have given my life to the building up of a political party. I was pres- 
ent at its birth. I was its nurse when it emerged from infancy and 
attained adult years. At this moment I have changed none of my be- 
liefs and none of my ideals. I see that it is said that I have no Labor 
credentials for what I am doing. It is true. I do not plan to have 
them, although in the interests of the working classes I ought to have 
them. Be that as it may, I have the credentials of an even higher 
authority. My credentials are those of national duty, as I conceive 


them, and I obey them irrespective of the consequences. It is not a 
Coalition government. I will take no part in that. ... If the work 
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takes little time, the life of the government will be short. . . . The 
elections which will follow will not be fought by the government . . . 
but in the meantime I appeal with all the force I have to every one to 
face . . . the difficulties. 


His misgivings were equally present in speaking to his con- 
stituents at Seaham, who accepted his explanations and then 
demanded his resignation, and are repeated almost verbatim in 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement at a party meeting. 

The crisis in the situation was literally a matter of hours, and I need 
not say .. . what a financial crash of that magnitude would mean... . 
If once this country was knocked off the gold standard . . . a rush on 
banks that might well have followed it, the rush on Savings Certificates, 


and the rush on savings banks—I do not believe myself anything could 
stop it. 


V. Tue EFrect oF THE CrIsIs 


At the beginning of the crisis, all the newspapers believed 
that the premier had not only ruined his political future, but 
hopelessly split his own party, as had Sir Robert Peel in 1846. 
The Labor Party, however, showed no signs of disintegration, 
for only a mere handful of them supported the new cabinet, 
and the remainder went promptly into opposition under Mr. 
Henderson. The manifesto issued August 27 by the Trades 
Union and Labor Executive Committee declared more em- 
phatically than ever before in England’s history, except per- 
haps during the General Strike, that they were embarking 
upon a class war. 


A financial crisis, the true causes of which have not been publicly 
explained, has brought about the sudden resignation of the Labor Gov- 
ernment. Forces in finance and politics made demands which no Labor 
Government could accept. A new coalition government has been 
formed for which the Labor Government repudiates all responsibility. 
It is government of persons acting without authority from the people. 
It is determined to attack the standard of living of the workers in order 
to meet a situation caused by the policy pursued by private banking 
interests. . . . It seeks a complete change in the national policy, not 
because the nation’s resources have suddenly diminished, not becatise 
the nation cannot afford to provide for its unemployed, not because the 
budget cannot be balanced, but primarily because the financial interests 
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have decided this country is setting a bad example to other countries 
in taxing the rich to provide for . . . the poor... . 

Deliberate alarmist statements in sections of the press .. . have 
created the impression abroad that Great Britain is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Nothing could be further from the truth. Four thousand 
millions in British capital is invested abroad. Great Britain is still one 


of the greatest creditor countries. We are still adding to our national 
assets. . 


How much truth there is in this document remains for the 
future to disclose. Several members of the Labor ministry 
maintain that they were plainly told that their proposals must 
be communicated to the Bank, whence they would be tele- 
phoned to America “to see if they could be approved there.” 
The remarks of Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Johnston have already 
been cited. Lord Passfield’s testimony was to the same effect. 
Dr. Addison also stated immediately : 

Finally we were told it would be acceptable to the Conservatives and 
Liberals provided it was acceptable to the bankers that a further ten 
per cent reduction should be made from the unemployment pay. The 
pistol that had been put to our heads was not held in the hands of the 


Trades Congress but in the hands of the controllers of the money 
market. 


Despite the repeated and emphatic denials of Mr. Mac- 
Donald that any financial group had held the whip over his 
head, the Laborite rank and file are likely to believe the state- 
ments of the men who remained faithful to their party, which 
is now unified in a way that would have been thought im- 
possible a few months ago. Socialists pointed to the significant 
conferences of Stamp and Horne with the king and the polit- 


ical leaders. Mr. Brailsford states this point of view most 
concretely. 


But ... the British Government ... was not the borrower. 
It was the Bank that got into danger and borrowed the money 
[£50,000,000]. And it is for the City’s sake that the “dole” is to be 
cut. . . . The City has been covering up its own reckless profiteering 
by an attack on the unemployed. Yet the facts are known. For several 
years the City has made a practice of lending large sums on short-term 
account to Germany and even to Austrian banks. . . . Then came the 
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crash in Vienna: the Bank lent money. Next the crash in Berlin: and 
again the Bank lent more. The French thereupon had a vision: they 
saw the various banks, Austrian, German, and English, tied together 
like Alpine climbers above the abyss. Two of them had tumbled over: 
might they not drag the third with them? Acting on this vision . . . 
they called in their deposits. To ... maintain .. . sterling, the Bank 
had to borrow in Paris and New York. . . . The “dole” had nothing 
to do with it. What is at stake is the prestige of the City, and its profits 
as an international usurer. . . . 


According to the Laborites, therefore, the kernel of the 

whole matter is this: France, having built up a great gold 
reserve, utilized the opportunity of pinching the English money 
lenders, who at once appealed to their government for help, 
and with the support of international financiers, forced Mr. 
MacDonald to agree to reduce the dole rather than levy new 
taxes. The New Leader reflected most bitterly : 
The startling fact is not in dispute . . . that the bankers have been 
powerful enough to force a British Labor Government to attempt to do 
their will and have broken the Government. . . . The importance of 
the part played by the bankers in our modern civilisation has been con- 
sistently emphasized in these pages, and their power by the manipula- 
tion of credit and finance to alter the whole course of our national life 
has been repeatedly stressed... . But... few of us imagined that 
we had reached the stage where they could not only dictate the details 
of a Government’s policy, but actually make and break Governments! 
But that, in sober fact, is what has happened. . . . 


Whether these statements are true or false, no inconsider- 
able proportion of the working classes believes them true. Al- 
ways resentful of the esoteric methods of high finance, they 
gaze with astonishment at the phenomenon of pegging the ex- 
change. Nor are they able to appreciate how England could 
hope to improve her financial position in a fundamental way 
by borrowing £130,000,000 at exorbitant rates of interest. 
The whole affair looks to them suspiciously like a “bankers’ 
ramp,” the artifice of cunning men who, having been beaten 
at their own speculative game, called upon the government to 
rake their chestnuts from the fire. If English investors, they 
ask, mobilized a hundred millions to support falling credit, 
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why was the public not informed of it during the crisis, rather 
than after the financiers had gained their point? The preva- 
lence of such ideas was increasingly apparent in the general 
election that quickly followed. The Labor group could not 
possibly have desired a better platform for the canvass, a 
canvass that they sought to direct mainly against the money 
power that in their estimation had already bled industry white, 
and was now almost literally taking the very bread out of the 
mouths of the unemployed. Thanks partly to the fright over 
the safety of the Post Office Savings accounts, in which ten 
million people were interested, the Socialists were badly de- 
feated in the election, but they are unlikely to forget the Min- 
isterial Revolution of August, 1931, and sometime they will 
win on account of these memories. If Labor can once thor- 
oughly arouse the class consciousness of the English working 
classes, this revolution may well prove a Pyrrhic victory for 
the financiers who dominated the political situation at West- 
minster, although even their enemies concede that they did 
well to correct a situation, which was converting England into 
a pensioners’ paradise, where loafing often seemed preferable 
economically to steady labor. 


* * * * * * * 


This entire episode is an excellent illustration of the illogi- 
cal operation of the English Constitution. From Magna 
Carta to the Parliament Act of 1911, its great charters and 
statutes have been eminently practical, and intended to remedy 
concrete existing grievances. If the English find no prece- 
dent to guide them in meeting a crisis such as the present 
one, they create one, but without any real consciousness of 
having done so. Altogether, the new coGperation cabinet is 
another exemplification of the English genius for self-gov- 
ernment. It was obvious from the outset that the life of this 
government would be a fleeting one, although no one dreamed 
that its life would be a matter of weeks. The Liberals realized 
at once that it was a Conservative Government pursuing a 
Conservative policy under a Labor premier with Liberal sup- 
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port. The necessity of abandoning the gold standard, which 
the new cabinet was designed primarily to protect, came with- 
ina month. This, together with the continuance of the inter- 
national economic depression and the clamor of the Diehards 
desiring tariffs, forced Mr. MacDonald to dissolve Parlia- 
ment in October. The election was easily the most confused 
in British history. It was almost entirely a campaign of 
personalities, which brought triumphant victory to the Con- 
servatives, deep humiliation to the Socialists, and dire dis- 
aster to the Liberals. As one of the fruits of this victory, 
Britain has, after a trial lasting three-quarters of a century, 
abandoned the policy of free trade. 


4 
* 
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JOEL McFEE, MASTER FARMER 
NELLIE JANE COMPTON 


ATELY, there have been named in my state each year, 
three or four Master Farmers. They are chosen by a 
group of judges who consider carefully the qualifications of 
the men who have been suggested. Their success in raising 
grain and stock gives only part of their credit. Their homes 
are judged, their participation and interest in the social and 
civic life of their communities, their uprightness and leader- 
ship. There is a banquet in the capital city, at which they are 
formally recognized. The governor is present and the chan- 
cellor of the university, the editors of agricultural papers by 
whom the custom is fostered, the professors from the agri- 
cultural college, and many others deeply interested in the agri- 
cultural interests of an agricultural state. There are speeches, 
inclined to be serious, and as the newly chosen Master Farmers 
respond in turn, also in thoughtful, earnest mood, there comes 
vivid realization of the worth of such men to their state. 

Somehow as I have thought of these Master Farmers, my 
mind has gone back over and over, to a farmer and a home of 
very long ago, a home that I knew in my early childhood, that 
I knew best from the stories that at first began, ““When I was 
a little girl,” changing to stories of girlhood and young 
womanhood, as I, myself grew older. 

The Master Farmers of today may be sons or grandsons 
of pioneers. Joel McFee was himself a pioneer. At fourteen 
he went with his parents, and several younger brothers and 
sisters, from New Jersey to the newer, cheaper lands of north- 
ern Pennsylvania, near where the Susquehanna River flows 
south from New York. He walked all the way and drove an 
ox-cart loaded with the family possessions. This was in 1833. 

A log cabin was their first home. The father was not a 
farmer. He was horseman and trader and fisher and once or 
twice he was elected sheriff. The mother was a fine, strong 
woman and she and this eldest son worked hand in hand, he 
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her main dependence from this time. When her family was 
grown she always maintained that he was the handsomest of 
her children, with the proverb, “Handsome is as handsome 
does,” for her criterion. Three younger brothers worked on 
the farm until they were twenty-one, then were accounted free 
to go out to seek their own fortunes. As long as his father 
and mother lived, Joel McFee held himself responsible for 
their comfort and support. 

The rocky Pennsylvania hillsides, originally covered with 
forest, were not easy land to farm, but Joel McFee had the 
gift of making things grow, perhaps rather the gifts of per- 
severance and hard work, and a determination to learn the 
best ways of doing his work. He had, too, the gifts of great 
physical strength and perfect health. Short, stocky, with 
dark skin, and crisply curling black hair, quiet, forceful, self- 
contained, he worked hard and steadily, always with plans 
and dreams for better things ahead. 

Within ten years of their coming, he had built a com- 
fortable home for the family, not far from the log cabin, and 
the farm was yielding a good living. Two years later he 
brought a bride to the log cabin, a slender, fair girl of nine- 
teen, who, since her mother’s death two years before, had been 
in charge of her father’s house. She was skilled in all the 
housewife’s arts, cooking and dairying, sewing and em- 
broidery, spinning and weaving. Before the second ten years 
were over, the owner of the farm across the road wished to 
sell and Joel McFee bought the place which became his home 
for the rest of his life. There was a good house, long and low 
and rambling, painted white with green shutters, a wonder- 
fully homey house. I remember it well. There were parlor, 
and sitting room, and dining room, each fifteen feet square, 
and off the parlor and sitting room, three bedrooms, two small, 
one large. There was an immense kitchen with water from a 
spring piped in at one end, and a pantry which would have 
made two kitchenettes. Upstairs were two or three low 
rooms, one always holding two beds, and there was an attic 
over the rest of the house, where another bed was set up, and 
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where great quantities of butternuts and walnuts, hickory 
nuts and chestnuts were stored every fall. There was a cellar 
too, with great tiers of shallow bins to hold apples, and deeper 
bins for potatoes and other vegetables, while big cupboards 
and shelves held preserves, and jellies, and canned fruit. That 
is as I remember it. Perhaps the bins and shelves had grown 
with time—they probably were not like that when Joel McFee 
acquired the house. 

The farm and the fruitage and the family all increased 
with the years. There were four boys and four girls, two of 
each dark, two fair like their mother, the eldest daughter 
nineteen years older than the youngest. Two more farms 
were added to the holdings, and through the busy farming 
season there was always extra help, hired men outside, hired 
girls inside, all made a part of the family, and filling the house 
to overflowing, when, as often happened, relatives came 
avisiting too. 

Joel McFee’s farming was of a high order. His crops 
were widely diversified. His orchards bore many varieties of 
apples and pears, plums and peaches and cherries. There were 
currants and raspberries and blackberries about his garden, 
or left to grow wild on some of the rockiest hillsides. He sent 
away for quince bushes, and constantly was setting out new 
or better varieties of the different fruits. He planted a large 
garden, putting it all into long rows, so that he could cultivate 
it with a single horse cultivator, and a minimum of hoeing 
would be required. The women of the family never had any 
responsibility for its care. About the house choice trees and 
shrubs were planted with flowering perennials among them. 
The stock on the farm was always as good as could be bought 
and bred: horses, cattle, sheep and swine, poultry of all kinds. 
Of course the butchering was done on the place, and a group 
of regular customers in the town, four miles away, were glad 
to buy the meats and poultry, butter, cheese, and eggs not 
needed in the home. Apples and other fruits and winter vege- 
tables, they were also ready to take when there was a surplus. 
The family used most of the feathers that came from the reg- 
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ular plucking of the geese for the many big feather beds and 
fluffy pillows, and, in the early days at least, they used much of 
the wool from the shearing of the sheep. 

Joel McFee was always the first in his community to 
acquire any new invention that would lighten labor on the 
farm or in the house. He bought mowing machine and reaper, 
harvester and threshing machine, and always the newest and 
best of any smaller tools. In the house, candles were replaced 
by lamps, the earliest satisfactory sewing machine was pur- 
chased, and apple-parers and egg-beaters were added to the 
kitchen equipment. Everything was kept in good condition 
and in good repair. There was a small tool and carpenter 
shop between the house and the big barns. Rainy days were 
spent there making and mending. 

There was a little country school-house in the woods by 
the side of the road, about a mile away. Here the children all 
had their first years of school. But the eldest daughter was 
only nine or ten when she was sent into town for a term or 
two at the Academy, and for music lessons, given by the 
young lady daughter in the home where she boarded. When 
she came home, she was able to play simple tunes on the me- 
lodeon which her father had purchased, and for many years, 
it was the usual thing for her father to say, as he laid down 
his paper or accounts or work, at the end of the evening, 
“Now let’s have a little music,” and she would play, and they 
all would sing two or three songs before they went to bed. 
There was only the country school for several years more; 
then an exceptionally fine academy was established in a town 
eight miles away. Here the older children were sent to school 
through several winters, sometimes as many as four of them. 
Every Friday when school was out Joel McFee was there with 
the carriage or sleigh to take them home, and every Monday 
morning he brought them back again. When there were three 
or four in school, they boarded themselves, and a big quantity 
of provisions was brought from home on the Monday trip. 
The wife of the principal of the academy was a finely trained 
musician, and the eldest daughter found the opportunity she 
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had longed for. She put in every minute she could spare 
practising ; and for a year or two after she had left school, she 
drove the eight miles once a week for a music lesson. Mean- 
while, the melodeon had been replaced with a square, rosewood 
piano, and there was more varied music in the evening, but the 
singing together was still the best of the day. For the last 
years before she married, the daughter was organist at the 
church in town where some of the family always went for 
service. 

Joel McFee liked to travel and he and his wife went several 
times as far west as Indiana, to visit a brother who was adding 
farm to farm in that newer country. They went east, also, to 
New Jersey, and his older children were sent there, too, to 
become acquainted with numerous cousins. In later years he 
journeyed much farther west to visit a daughter who had 
settled there. In the winters there was a great deal of visiting 
back and forth among relatives, several hours, or a day’s trip 
away by team and sleigh. Sometimes a series of visits would 
be made, driving on from one place to another after spending 
a day or two in each home. 

Joel McFee always regretted his lack of education. He 
had only a few terms at school before he went to Pennsyl- 
vania, and none afterward. He always took two or three 
papers and read them carefully, the New York Tribune, the 
Rural New Yorker, and the town newspaper. He knew many 
things from acquaintance and experience, that schools teach 
far less interestingly. He knew and loved trees and shrubs 
and wild flowers, saw and loved beauty of form and color. 
One habit he followed through all his life. There hung on a 
nail on the wall, an old blue slate, which he had brought from 
New Jersey. Every night he jotted down on this the doings 
of the day; grain sowed or cultivated or harvested; births or 
deaths or purchases of stock; everything bought or sold and 
the price ; and the weather, of course. Then about once a week 
this was copied laboriously into small leather bound blank 
books, a long series of them, filled with the brief daily entries. 
He kept careful accounts, too, of all the income and outgo 
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from the farm. When the crops and stock did well and there 
were no extra expenses, his wife would sometimes find a little 
accumulation of gold coins put away in the corner of a high 
shelf or cupboard in their room, and later there would be a 
gift for some member of the family, generally something of 
gold, a watch, or brooch, or chain, for one of his boys or girls. 
He always carried a good watch himself. His hired men some- 
times laughingly asserted that Joel McFee regulated the sun 
by his watch. It was a symbol of his own efficiency. 

He lived well into the seventies—the family made a special 
celebration for his seventieth birthday—and to the end he was 
the same quietly efficient, happily successful man, truly a 
master farmer. 

It has a fine significance, that new name, Master Farmer, 
a name and a recognition for the man who, efficiently, care- 
fully, lovingly, helps things to grow, plants and animals, and 
people. 
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LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


MMERSED in thought of the great currents of biological 

evolution and in the application of natural science to the 
amelioration and betterment of the externals of human exis- 
tence, we do not ponder enough on that magnificent onward 
march which humanity has made and still makes in its forms 
of expression. This age is regarded—and rightly regarded— 
as a scientific age. On every side we see the results of the 
scientific investigation of Nature. Many of the ablest minds 
of our universities are constantly occupied with enquiry into 
the constitution of the physical world. Yet, in spite of all the 
admiration which their work arouses in us, when, to use 
Butler’s phrase, “we sit down in a cool hour,” we cannot fail 
to see the danger of one-sidedness which too often results from 
it. We cannot forget the confession of that great pioneer of 
the theory of biological evolution, Charles Darwin, that he 
lost all power of appreciation of poetry. For the balanced 
human mind, for any adequate education, literature must be 
ever the companion, the co-worker with science. Science with 
its analysis must not make us forget the synoptic view of 
things—the view of things as wholes. Whatever the scien- 
tific conceptions of their cause, it is the visible, seen sunrise 
and sunset which arouse the kind of response most of us find 
of truest worth. It is interesting to know the structure of a 
flower, yet it is almost impossible to repress a feeling of sacri- 
lege when by dissection its beauty as a whole is destroyed. 
Say, if you will, that these are simply subjective feelings: 
they are parts of experience for all that, are, indeed, of the 
essence of what makes life worth living. Literature may 
analyse, but it does so in order that the whole may be seen 
in a richer way. A similar claim may rightly be made for 
science, but in actual practice analysis is overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant over synopsis. 
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Both literature and religion—especially in their earliest 
forms—have typified the human reaction to Nature. But 
while under the stress of certain personal influences, religions 
have tended to turn from Nature, literature has in many ways 
still retained a close relation with it. To the early mind the 
contemplation of Nature was a source of spiritual joy and 
peace and the source of inspiration; to the early mind this was 
in large measure the reality of its religion—and not merely to 
the very early mind, for this influence still lived on into later 
stages of development. The brilliant oriental sun, with the 
vivid light of its burning rays, has never ceased to call forth 
the awe of the peoples of the East. A hymn to the sun from 
ancient Egypt lauds its influence throughout all life, veritably 
the divine. There is here no mere poetizing, but true religion 
in true literature. “Thou appearest resplendent on the horizon 
of the heavens, thou living sun, who was the first to live. Thou 
art beautiful and great, radiant, high above the earth. .. . Thou 
art Re... thou subduest them with thy love. Thou art far 
off, yet thy beams are upon the earth. .. . Early in the morn- 
ing thou arisest on the horizon and shinest as the sun by day. 
Darkness flies when thou dost shed thy rays. The inhabitants 
of Egypt are joyous: they awaken, stand upon their feet when 
thou hast raised thyself. . . . The whole land sets to its work. 
All the flocks are content in their pastures. Trees and herbs 
become green, the birds flutter in their nests, and lift their 
wings to praise thee. Ships sail down stream, and likewise up 
stream, every way openeth when thou arisest. The fish in the 
river leap up before thy face; thy rays penetrate to the depth 
of the waters. Thou who dost form boys in the women and 
their seed in men; thou causest the son to live in the womb of 
his mother, thou who dost quiet him that he cry not, thou nurse 
within the womb. Thou who dost give breath to provide life 
for all his functions, when he comes forth from the womb... . 
on the day of his birth, thou openest his mouth that he speaks; 
thou providest whatever he needs. The chick in the egg chirps 
within the shell. . . . Thou givest it air therein that it may live. 
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. . . It comes forth from the egg to chirp. . . . It goes forth 
on its feet when it comes forth. How much it is that thou 
hast done! Thou createst the earth after thy will, thou alone, 
with mankind . . . and everything that is on earth. ...” 

Consider the attitude of the ancient Greeks to the super- 
nal air of the magnificent blue sky, as reflected in so much of 
their religion and literature, in the fragment of Euripides: 
“Seest thou yonder infinite Air on high, that clasps the earth 
in the dew’s soft embrace? Hold this for Zeus; count this to 
be God.” The rush and turmoil of our industrial and com- 
mercial civilization, based upon science, make the words of 
Wordsworth even more true for our age than for his own. 

The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 


Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away... . 


To-day, it is literature that has this aspect of life and religion 
in its care. Our organized religion can recover the religious 
attitude to Nature only through a wider use of and a more 
intimate fellowship with literature. Or turn to that beautiful 
gem of Thomas Edward Brown: 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace ; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is. cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 

Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


Let us not be misled by the wonders of Nature which 
science teaches us; let us not be too easily impressed by the 
expressions of its beauty and power which are found in liter- 
ature and religion. Undoubtedly they inspire by their revela- 
tion of its progressive integration. But that is not the whole 
story: religion, and literature in part, are aware that it is not. 
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There is the tragic in Nature. Early literatures tell us of the 
conflict of light and darkness, of the hostility of storm and 
flood, and in these have found expressions for what appears 
almost an unceasing conflict of good and evil. One might 
quote from the great Gilgamesh epic, the national epic of the 
Babylonians; or the impressive poem of Thomas Hardy on 
the wreck of the Titanic, in which he describes two currents 
of evolution, one leading up to man and his construction of 
that great ship, and the other leading up to the formation of 
the great iceberg which destroyed it. Science and literature 
may for a while, yet neither for long, forget this tragic side 
of Nature: but religion never. And that is why the efforts 
of some modern scientists, such as Professor Julian Huxley 
to point us to the world of Nature as the one possible object 
of our religious attitude, must inevitably fail. Nature, not- 
withstanding all that it manifests to inspire us, shows too much 
inner discord—discord as real as that found in human societies 
and in human hearts. 

Literature provides us with a necessary correlative expres- 
sion of our relation with Nature different from that of natural 
science. But essential and important as this aspect of litera- 
ture is, the heart of true literature is to be found in something 
else. Though we now understand it in a much broader sense 
than Pope did, we still largely believe that “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” In any case, it is from the experiences 
of the lives of men, as individuals and as groups, that the 
great masterpieces of literature have drawn their themes. 

But man: what is man? Does not science tell us? Have 
we not passed from the unscientific age of Pope of the eight- 
eenth century, to the scientific era of the twentieth and the 
wisdom of Mr. J. B. Watson! Are we not thereby assured 
of man’s veritable insignificance—even while he is great 
enough to study the world of Nature and to become aware 
of his own insignificance? One may rightly demur to such 
theories: one may rightly point in contrast to that onward 
march of the spirit of man in the history of literature and cul- 
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ture generally. Nevertheless, does not literature also express 
man’s insignificance? ‘What is man?” says Pindar. “What 
is he not? Man is the dream of a shadow.” Is he not as the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is not? Yes, 
literature, no less than science has grasped this truth. And it 
has been implied in the teaching of the greatest exponent of 
religion: “Unless ye become as a little child ye cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Nevertheless, literature and religion 
have grasped what far too often science has failed adequately 
to recognize: the greatness of the human spirit. May one 
not ask: Are not the triumphs of science, both intellectually 
and in their practical applications a manifestation of this 
greatness? “What is man that thou are mindful of him?” 
asks the Hebrew psalmist, and he answers himself: “Thou 
has made him a little lower than the angels and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour.” The very greatness in contrast 
with which man seems to become conscious of his own insig- 
nificance is a greatness which he has the astonishing capacity 
to apprehend. And Pindar who had envisaged man as the 
dream of a shadow elsewhere recognizes the indomitable great- 
ness of his effort. He says: “Yet, none the less, we embark 
on the proud ship of manhood, straining after great achieve- 
ments; for importunate Hope has chained our limbs while 
the flowing tides of fore-knowledge are far away.” 
Literature presents in innumerable instances, in poetry 
and prose, this greatness of the spirit of man. And it presents 
it in a variety of ways. It shows man standing dauntless in 
face of the tragic in Nature, inspired by the feeling of the 
power within himself, inspired by the ideals of a life higher 
than that of mere acquiescence in what the physical world 
simply gives. Here it is in line with an essential principle of 
all religion: the principle of inner determination, the principle 
that at least in part a man may mould and control his own 
life. As the poet Henley puts it, though perhaps too em- 
phatically : 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
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Literature has expressed in itself and as the vehicle of 
religion, that other main factor in man’s greatness—his ca- 
pacity for apprehending something greater than Nature, some- 
thing greater than himself, something so transcending these 
in every way, that in comparison with it all else appears insig- 
nificant. It is through this apprehension that man, in spite 
of his own greatness, is aware of his own insignificance. It is 
through this apprehension that, in spite of its magnificence, 
man is aware of the tragic and the inadequate in Nature. The 
difficulty here is to know just what to quote: literature is so 
full of expressions of this fundamental aspect of religion. 
We have it in highly abstract form in the literature of India. 

From the unreal lead me to the real ; 


From darkness lead me to light; 
From death lead me to immortality. 


And in how varied and rich a fashion it is found in the Hebrew 
psalms! 

As the hart panteth after the water-brooks ; 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

Immediately we think of literature in this aspect, the names 
of great works in poetry and prose crowd in upon us. There 
are the great epics of ancient India, the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana; of ancient Greece, the Iliad and the Odyssey; the 
Aeneid of Vergil; the Divina Commedia of Dante; the Para- 
dise Lost and Paradise Regained of Milton; the dramas of 
Shakespeare; the Faustus and Wilhelm Meister of Goethe; 
the French Revolution and the essay-lectures of Carlyle; the 
essays of Emerson; the Imitation of Christ of Thomas a 
Kempis; the Pilgrim’s Progress—to take at random a few 
names outside the range of the great religious scriptures of 
the world. It is not simply in these great works, it is also in 
the innumerable lyrical poems, in the vast wealth of short 
essays, and in novels and dramas, that the manifold joys and 
sorrows, strivings and attainments of man are portrayed. 
These teach us something of life and reality which the natural 
sciences do not teach us. Here, indeed, we seem to get nearer 
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to the problems of human existence and to some extent also 
nearer to the nature of their only adequate solution. Here, 
indeed, we are nearly always brought to the threshold of reli- 
gion, and not seldom into its very temple. 

Before turning to some of the great masterpieces, let us 
consider some characteristics of those most fascinating gems 
of literature, lyrical poems. Augustine Birrell has said of 
literature: “Literature exists to please—to lighten the burden 
of men’s lives; to make them for a short while forget their 
sorrow and their sins, their silenced hearths, their disappointed 
hopes, their grim futures—and those men of letters are loved 
best who have best performed literature’s truest office.” That 
reflects the nature of the temperament of Mr. Birrell, and 
that is why his essays, though delightful for the moment, have 
not that grip which would make them enduring literature. It 
might be supposed that in lyrical poems, especially in love 
lyrics, we have literature of the character he describes. It 
does not appear to be so. The attentive reader of large num- 
bers of such lyrics can hardly fail to be impressed by a con- 
stantly recurring note of sadness and inadequacy. One by 
one the objects of admiration and adoration, be it a beauteous 
flower, a rapturous bird, or be it a loving and beloved maid, 
are found inadequate. There is something which limits the 
picture; there is the sadness of inevitable transiency and too 
frequently the shadow of haunting death. And that is truer 
to life. Literature is not essentially a means of escape as 
Birrell suggests. Surely Washington Gladden was nearer 
the truth when he said, “Poetry is an attempt to express life. 
These lyrics expressing the limitations of joys and the inade- 
quacy of their objects for the full satisfaction of man, these 
poems with their reflection of human suffering inevitably point 
beyond the life and realm of transient experiences. Sometimes 
they refer explicitly to that Reality in relation with which 
complete peace is alone attained—the Reality at the heart of 
religion. Let a modern poet Aubrey Thomas de Vere, illus- 
trate that for us: 
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Sad is our youth, for it is ever going 

Crumbling away beneath our very feet ; 

Sad is our life for onward it is flowing 

In current unperceived, because so fleet ; 

Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sowing— 

But tares—self-sown—have overtopped the wheat. 

Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in blowing— 

And still, O still, their dying breath is sweet ; 

And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us, 

Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 

And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 

A nearer good to cure an older ill; 

And sweet are all things, when we learn to prize them 

Not for their sake, but for His who grants them or 
denies them. 


That is something of an epitome of life. Not a few of 
the world’s literary masterpieces are variations on that theme, 
sometimes, as in the literature of the Hebrews, concerning the 
life history of a people, sometimes a part of the life history 
of one man, or some main section of that history, as in the 
Odyssey and the Aeneid. Dr. Farnell sees in the Aeneid an 
expression of Roman religion. Vergil was primarily a poet, 
aiming first at artistic creation. That is one thing which makes 
his expression of the religious background so valuable, for it 
has its place as a part of the normal attitude of Aeneas. The 
poem may be treated as an allegory concerned with the wander- 
ings of the human soul till it find its true dwelling place, and 
it is possible that some Medieval thinkers so thought of it. 
But such interpretation is not necessary. In graphic descrip- 
tion we are told of the great tragedy of the fall of Troy. 
Human sorrow is vividly displayed not only in physical suffer- 
ings but in the loss of one’s city, home, wife, and possessions. 
But over against this from the outset and throughout the 
whole of his journey Aeneas reveals two essential things. There 
is his faith in the divine, in a power or in powers beyond, 
indubitably dominating his destiny. And there is the valiance, 
the greatness of his own spirit, his confidence in his power 
to face the tragic experiences of life, his sense of freedom 
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to choose. We might indeed add a third thing: the relation 
between these two. For Aeneas is convinced that by opposi- 
tion to the gods, by a choice other than that of conforming 
with their purpose in the scheme of things he must un- 
doubtedly suffer ultimate failure, while with them he acquires 
power to achieve a final triumph. Aeneas’ struggle is not 
simply that of individual ambition; it is the effort for the 
reéstablishment of a people, the foundation of a vast social 
organism arising in and around the eternal city. A single 
quotation must suffice: Anchises talking in the realms of the 
shades depicts the course of life and existence: 


Know first that heaven, earth, the watery plains, 
The moon’s bright orb, and Titan’s starry sphere 
These doth a spirit inly feed; a mind, 

Its limbs pervading, stirs the whole mass through, 
And with the vast frame mingles. Hence arise 
Mankind, and beastkind, winged life, and what 
The sea bears monstrous ’neath his marble floor. 
Of fiery vigour, heavenly source, those germs 
Save as impaired by flesh corruptible, 

Dulled with frames earthly, and limbs prone to death. 
Hence they desire, and fear, and grieve, and joy, 
Nor light of heaven can they discern, shut fast 

In the blind darkness of their prison-house. 

Nay, nor when life with its last beam departs, 

Doth every ill, or all the body’s plagues, 

Ah! hapless leave them wholly ; many a blot 

Must, long ingrained there, cling in wondrous wise. 


Therefore, by sorrow schooled, of their old ills 
They pay the punishment: some hang exposed 
To the void winds ; some have the dye of guilt 
Purged in vast whirlpool, or burnt out with fire. 
Each his own spirit we suffer—and then are sent 
To range Elysium, and some few, possess 
Those happy fields—suffer till lapse of time 
Now run full circle shall eradicate 

Each inbred blemish, and leave naught behind 
But sense aetherial and pure spirit-fire. 


The Aeneid of Vergil leads one on almost inevitably to the 
Divina Commedia of Dante. Dante himself assures us that 
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his poem has allegorical significance. It is not difficult to see 
that though the scenes are given as in realms beyond this world, 
the poem is also a representation of man’s life in this. Again 
it depicts the tragic in existence, with its consequent suffering, 
and the final triumph over it. The tragic is here no simple 
literary fiction to heighten effects, but a reflection of Dante’s 
own intense sufferings, the loss of Beatrice, and the life of 
exile and banishment from his beloved city of Florence. On 
the other hand it is surely interesting and significant to note, 
that though Dante depicts the triumphs and bliss of paradise 
he did not attain an experience of success on earth. His 
experience of the tragic was personal and real: his conviction 
of the reality of a realm of highest happiness was an act of 
religious faith. How shall we describe his masterpiece? Per- 
haps not better than in the words of the late Dean Church. It 
is “an epos of the soul, placed for its trial in a fearful and 
wonderful world, with relations to time and matter, history 
and nature, good and evil, the beautiful, the intelligible, the 
mysterious, sin and grace, the infinite and the eternal—and 
having in the company and under the influence of other intelli- 
gences to make its choice, to struggle, to succeed or fail, to gain 
the light or be lost.” But that is not to be thought of as though 
a simple individual affair. The Divina Commedia endeavours 
to shadow forth “not merely how a single soul rises to its 
perfection, but how this visible world, in all its phases of 
nature, life, and society is one with the invisible, which borders 
on it, actuates, accomplishes, and explains it.” 

How true to most lives is the position depicted in Dante’s 
opening lines—a position from which, perchance through hell, 
inevitably through a purgatory of suffering, we all must go 
to reach any paradise: 

In the midway of this our mortal life, 


I found me in a gloomy wood, astray, 
Gone from the path direct... . 


Something of his own suffering and purgation is pointed out 
to him: 
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Thou shalt leave each thing 
Beloved most dearly: this the first shaft 
Shot from the bow of exile. Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savour is of other’s bread ; 
How hard the passage, to descend and climb 
By other’s stairs. But what shall gall thee most 
Will be the worthless and vile company 
With whom thou must be thrown into these straits. 


Nevertheless, bad as are these evils of exile, he can take to 
himself the advice given in the Inferno: 


Ponder not 
The form of suffering. Think on what succeeds ; 
Think that, at worst, beyond the mighty doom 
It cannot pass. 


Dante observes the diversity of human life as a definite aspect 
of the universal scheme of things. 


All natures lean 
In this their order, diversely ; some more, 
Some less, approaching to their primal source, 
Thus they to different havens are moved on 
Through the vast sea of being, and each one 
With instinct given, that bears it in its course: 
This to the lunar sphere directs the fire; 
This moves the hearts of mortal animals; 
This the brute earth together knits and binds 
Not only creatures void of intellect 
Are aimed at by this bow; but even those 
That have intelligence and love, are pierced, 
That Providence, who so well orders all 
With her own light makes ever calm the heaven 
In which the substance that hath greatest speed 
Is turned. 


Human life is before him in its many petty entanglements, 
gaining freedom from which he ascends at last to the highest 


heaven: 


O fond anxiety of mortal men! 
How vain and inconclusive arguments 
Are those, which make thee beat thy wings below. 
For statutes one, and one for aphorisms 
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Was hunting ; this the priesthood followed ; that 
By force or sophistry, aspired to rule; 

To rob, another ; and another sought 

By civil business, wealth ; one moiling lay 
Tangled in net of sensual delight ; 

And one to wistless indolence resigned 

What time from all these empty things escaped 
With Beatrice, I thus gloriously 

Was raised aloft, and made the guest of heaven. 


But what words can he find to describe the state at which he 
arrives; he who has described so vividly the depths of hell 
and the joys and sorrows of the path through life? 

Forth from the last corporeal are we come 

Into the heaven that is unbodied light ; 

Light intellectual, replete with love, 

Love of true happiness, replete with joy: 

Joy that transcends all sweetness of delight. 


That is the realm of mystical experience where all literature 
fails, and must inevitably fail; with this and of this well may 
Dante conclude: 
O speech! 
How feeble and how faint art thou, to give 
Conception birth. 


What is it that has caused the Pilgrim’s Progress of that 
poor peasant John Bunyan to obtain and retain such a hold 
on mankind, and a place so high in the realm of literature? 
Surely, these things at least: the indomitable persistence, the 
conviction of inner power of the pilgrim in and through all 
despondency and doubt, all sorrow and gloom; the joyous faith 
that the spirit might reach the “delectable mountains”; the 
conviction of the reality of a power which supports him till 
the end is attained. Here with graphic simplicity is sketched 
the life of an individual soul; and its very truth has insured 
its permanent place in the literary expressions of mankind. 

Literature, therefore, besides its description of Nature, 
endeavours in one way or another to portray the drama of 
human life, and when it is true to itself, it teaches us 
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Judge not the play before the play is done: 
Her plot hath many changes ; every day 
Speaks a new scene; the last act crowns the play. 


All great literature in its essentials points to and expresses 
the greatness of the spirit of man, it points to realms of ideals 
and to realities beyond the limited analysis of the sphere of 
natural science, beyond the merely transitory affairs of the 
individual and society. Literature and religion express a real 
freedom of the spirit, and open up a wider world in breaking 
down and transcending the limitations of this. For the earlier 
members of the Platonic tradition the body is the prison house 
of the soul; for Dante advance is from the inferno, through 
the purgatorio, to the paradiso; for Bunyan’s Pilgrim it is a 
journey from this world to the next. For all, this world is 
inevitable. 

A closer alliance of literature and religion is needed at 
the present time. Religion has usually and rightly concerned 
itself with the transcendent, with the great reality beyond this 
sorry scheme of things, with the wider life of which this nar- 
row one is a part. And in so doing it has tended unduly to 
discount this one. Without the inspiration of the ideals of 
such a realm of realities there can be no great literature. Reli- 
gion therefore seems an essential for it. But on the other 
hand, literature takes as its scope the whole range of the life 
of man, not the least phase of which are his struggles, his sor- 
rows, and his joys here, and thus it preserves a close associa- 
tion between religion and present human life. 

But what, after all this, is religion? It is a definite atti- 
tude in life based upon the apprehension of two fundamental 
realities and their relation. It is the attitude based upon the 
apprehension of a reality beyond the world of nature and of 
men as we immediately experience them in the life of imperma- 
nence and succession; a reality which transcends the limita- 
tions and the tragedies of the world of nature and of men. It 
is the attitude based also upon the apprehension of the funda- 
mental reality of the spirit of man and of the power and nature 
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of his inner ideals. It is the attitude based on the felt experi- 
ence that this reality of the human spirit finds its highest life 
in relation with the transcendent reality. There have been 
those—often great personalities—who have apprehended their 
own reality and the indomitable character of their human 
spirit, and they have fought on in the world of things, con- 
centrated solely on that. There are not a few such to-day. Yet 
all too often their activity sooner or later seems to lead to 
either a pessimism or to the recognition that existence is more 
profound, vaster than they had thought. There have been 
those—not so much in our day—who in apprehending the 
greatness of the transcendent have sunk into quietude, to a 
virtual negation of their own selves and to a separation from 
all active participation in the tasks of this life. That, too, in- 
evitably leads to a world-renouncing pessimism or again to a 
re-awakening and to the recognition that under the influence 
of the transcendent this world has to be remoulded and life in 
its every detail inspired. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF URBAN 
ETHNOCENTRISM 
E. E. MUNTZ 


OTHING characterizes this great age of ours more 

than the urbanization process which everywhere is going 
on round about us. And in the midst of this change we are 
dimly conscious of the fact that urban competition, both eco- 
nomic and social, has resulted in the formation of an unique 
code of behavior, a naive feeling of local superiority, or eth- 
nocentrism, on the part of the inhabitants of the community. 
Who has not listened to and participated in the criticism of 
the traveler or visitor from another city who never tires of 
lauding the virtues of his own home town? We all know the 
individual—with more or less moderation he epitomizes mil- 
lions, and ourselves as well if we could see ourselves as others 
see us. The home town is the ideal community, the city as it 
should be, and is not to be surpassed by any other. Not only 
the bold, but even the modest and retiring, wax eloquent when 
opportunity is presented for eulogies upon the home town. 

It is the purpose of this inquiry to examine into that very 
peculiar but common attitude of mind which predisposes us 
toward such excessive vanity or pride regarding the home 
environment. Let us betake ourselves without delay to any 
community which so richly furnishes a theme for its enthu- 
siastic spokesman. This community may well be represent- 
ative of the average progressive American city or town, espe- 
cially in those parts of the country which are lacking in the 
reserve and conservatism which age often gives. The outside 
observer, whose interests and sympathies are detached from 
the urban community in question, is quickly able to establish 
the fact that the rank and file of the inhabitants are possessed 
with a certain esprit de corps, a civic loyalty, which permeates 
the very atmosphere; it is a family matter, a school matter, a 
community matter, which is impressed upon one from all sides. 
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The plastic child is steeped with the community’s estimate of 
itself. No wonder, then, that he comes to measure his own 
home town by the same yardstick. The press and pulpit may 
rail at local political delinquencies, at the backwardness of the 
town in many other respects, but such is only for local con- 
sumption. This introspective local criticism is indeed most 
valuable. It serves as a sort of tonic and is fraught with sug- 
gestions for improvement in matters which oftentimes are 
most embarrassing to the ethnocentric spirit when they point 
to local deficiencies. As far as the outside world is concerned 
it is in the mores that the newspaper, every civic agency, in- 
deed every citizen should be a booster. 

Modern man invariably attempts to rationalize his every 
attitude, no matter how irrational or far from the truth his 
explanation may be. Such is the case with ethnocentrism; it 
is inextricably interwoven with idealization. We all prefer to 
think of our community as we should like to have it, and in 
so doing we are readily susceptible to suggestions which will 
tend to make it in truth the ideal we picture. Thus, if in a 
given urban area there is general unanimity as to what sort of 
a town is desirable—perhaps, as is generally pictured, a bus- 
tling commercial and manufacturing center—it is seldom dif- 
ficult to stir the imagination of the citizenry. Every effort is 
made toward realization of the ideal which oftentimes be- 
comes confused with realization itself. Belief in local supe- 
riority frequently becomes a driving force of great momen- 
tum. It may lead not only to boasting about and exaggerating 
local advantages, but to the realization and utilization of such - 
advantages. Sometimes this superiority is merely a figment 
of the imagination, but in spite of that it may have such a 
driving force as to cause local citizens to create opportunities 
—especially opportunities for the realtor and the merchant— 
which normally would be nonexistent. 

Whether real or visioned this belief in local superiority, 
when played upon incessantly both at home and elsewhere, 
becomes contagious and spreads afar. Local enterprise is 
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stimulated, and the self-advertising community, like a great 
vacuum, sucks in outside entrepreneurs, capitalists, and labor- 
ers who have caught the fever, and, what is more, they are 
usually successful in their adopted home. Conditions of trade 
and industry are such today that natural advantages no longer 
assure a city prosperity. Many a community, devoid of nat- 
ural advantages but imbued with abundant faith in its own 
superiority, has overcome its natural deficiencies by artificial 
adjustments, such as man-made harbors, canals, railroad con- 
nections, and the like, and has proceeded to outstrip its better 
endowed rivals. A casual glance at any random list of Amer- 
ican cities will reveal many which owe their advance to the 
self-assertiveness and confidence of their inhabitants rather 
than to unique natural advantages possessed by them. It is 
now the fashion for the progressive city to deliberately set out 
to place itself “on the map” through well-directed advertising. 
The ethnocentric attitude of the growing city accounts for its . 
most extravagant claims and virtues blazoned forth through 
the public press, its civic organizations, and its more humble 
emissaries, the common citizens. Unfortunately ideals are 
often confused with achievements, although that is a matter of 
small consequence. The world is soon informed that the city 
has more skyscrapers than any other city of its size; that it 
has the highest ratio of skilled native American workers ; the 
greatest number of cheap unskilled foreign workers; or, per- 
haps, we are appraised of the fact that the city leads the world 
in the production of clothes pins or eye glasses. 

Not alone does idealization bring economic gain, but also 
innumerable social accomplishments are to be noted. Urban 
ethnocentrism aligns itself with a certain type of civic jealousy 
and the city strives to add to its laurels a reputation greater 
than that of its rivals for educational advances and apprecia- 
tion of art and music, for public parks, playgrounds, cleanli- 
ness, sanitation, home ownership, and other desirable qualities. 
A sort of pathos surrounds the home town and its ways, and 
although the citizen is loathe to hearken to any criticism of his 
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city or its administration, he is prone to be unduly sensitive to 
such publicity, and rises more frequently to smote the politi- 
cian and grafter who may besmirch the fair name of his city 
than does the complacent resident of the non-assertive com- 
munity. 

It is evident that the ethnocentric folkways which char- 
acterize the populace of so many of our American cities are 
to be regarded as part of a true prosperity policy. The people 
would make the city what they wish it to be, and it is felt, 
though vaguely and unconsciously perhaps, that individual as 
well as group welfare is predicated upon success in this area 
of urban competition. The success of such folkways is jus- 
tification for their being. 

As suggested above, urban ethnocentrism seems to be 
widely characteristic of most mid-western and western 
towns, as well as in many parts of the South. It is to be asso- 
ciated with the later developed portions of the country. In 
general the eastern cities show less of such a feeling. This 
may be owing to the fact that early industrial and cultural 
development centered in those cities and bore fruit in a com- 
placent self-satisfied attitude, or it may be partially attributed 
to the great influx of foreign born which negatived the de- 
velopment of such a feeling. Whatever the cause may be, it 
is evident that many of our eastern cities are falling behind 
their more progressive rivals in other parts of the country. 
The results of urban disinterestedness have become apparent 
in many ways—high taxes with few public amenities in re- 
turn, political machination, migration of industries, and gen- 
eral backwardness. The importance of this very material 
element of urban ethnocentrism was forcibly brought out in 
a report some time ago on New England industry in which it 
was shown that the New Englander still thinks in terms of 
the individual, not the community ; that he has failed to realize 
or boast of his many assets; that his undue conservatism has 
prevented the rise of new industry and has hindered the de- 
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velopment of a community spirit, so necessary in these days 
of urban competition. 

In conclusion, whether we favor the conservative individ- 
ualism of certain of our cities or the oftentimes bombastic 
pride of others, it appears that urban progress today is de- 
pendent not alone upon natural factors of location but also 
upon the development of certain folkways which make their 
appearance as a general attitude of urban ethnocentrism and 
feeling for the home town. Such folkways seem to constitute 
a prosperity policy, the justification of which lies in its success. 


COLERIDGE AND REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 
LEWIS PATTON 


OLERIDGE’S participation in the liberalism of his day 
is fraught with a richer significance than are the similar 
activities of any of his poetical contemporaries. He combined 
a passionate interest in actual events with an attitude of de- 


tachment. Though not content to be a mere spectator, he . 


nevertheless weighed political theory as would a philosopher. 
He was at the same time typical in his reactions: the same 
doubts as to the validity of the French experiment which, ac- 
cording to Professor de Selincourt, assailed Wordsworth in 
1795 and 1796 likewise darkened Coleridge’s horizon long 
before he actually relinquished his pro-French views. In the 
progressive stages of his thought one sees revealed amply and 
eloquently the same questions and ideas that are somewhat 
more obscurely shown in his fellow poets. 

To the student of letters one of the most interesting reper- 
cussions of the French Revolution is the electric response 
from the English poets, in whatever remote part of the coun- 
tryside they might be living. The morbidly retiring Cowper 
came forth from the shadows and spectres of his habitual 
world to celebrate in verse the fall of the Bastille. The mys- 
tical Blake painted his own strange, symbolic picture of the 
event in his French Revolution, a poem projected in seven 
books, only one of which was finished, as the revolution did not 
proceed in the way that Blake thought proper. On receiving 
the news of the September Massacre, he snatched off his con- 
spicuous bonnet-rouge which he, alone of the radical group 
made up of Paine, Godwin, Holcroft, and others, had had the 
temerity to wear. He did not lose his passion for liberty, once 
it was roused within him, and he continued to call himself a 
“Son of Liberty”; but we hear no more of France. Blake is 
like his contemporaries in this particular : his liberal or philan- 
thropic principles persisted even after they had become dis- 
sociated from their original cause. To him, as to most of the 
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romantics, the cause was a lost one, but a heightened sensitive- 
ness to the claims of oppressed peoples lingered permanently. 

Of the poets belonging to a later generation than Blake’s, 
Scott was too well insulated in traditional loyalties and me- 
dieval ballads to give much thought to modern French rad- 
icalism. However, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey 
the matter stood, of course, somewhat differently. The violent 
surge of the tide lifted these men on its crest and swept them 
on to headlong affirmations and a boundless zest for reform. 
But the wave was at length exhausted, and the receding 
waters exposed the quondam radicals as veritable high and 
dry Tories. 

Southey was an earnest young moralist who from his 
tenderest years was interested in reading and writing long 
epic poems, and who, as his writings show, was concerned 
with types of ideal perfection. ‘My aim has been,” he con- 
fessed, “to diffuse through my poems a sense of the beautiful 
and the good.” His mind, it appears, fed very little upon the 
realities of politics, but rather upon the imaginings of Plato 
and Plotinus. When the complexities of the political situation 
refused to arrange themselves in ideal patterns, he became dis- 
heartened. According to his most recent biographer (Wil- 
liam Haller in The Early Life of R. Southey), Southey was 
cured of his revolutionary rash by his trip to Portugal and 
Spain. The vice and filth that he found there caused him to 
reflect that after all England, in many ways, was the home of 
“the beautiful and the good.” 

To Wordsworth, as much probably as to any Englishman, 
the French Revolution brought mental anguish and harass- 
ing doubt. Unlike the other poets, Wordsworth was actually 
in France during the struggle and had many friends among 
the partisans of the people. His disquieting liaison with a 
French girl linked his interests with France in a special way. 
We are handicapped in making a study of Wordsworth dur- 
ing this period since his movements and thoughts are almost 
entirely wrapped in silence and mystery. One’s knowledge of 
his revolutionary sentiments is derived almost entirely from 
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his Letter to Bishop Watson (1793) and The Prelude, the 
testimony of which is somewhat uncertain since it was written 
over a period of years during which his opinions were under- 
going a revision. Professor Harper states in his Life of 
Wordsworth that Coleridge’s France: an Ode probably ex- 
presses Wordsworth’s thought better than anything which 
Wordsworth himself wrote. This fact should give an addi- 
tional significance to a study of that ode, to which we shall 
come shortly. 

Before considering Coleridge’s views it may be well to 
take a brief glance at two figures whose work is held in no 
great esteem to-day but who once were immensely popular— 
Thomas Moore and Thomas Campbell. Moore, as a young 
man in Dublin, was a friend of the Irish patriot, Robert Em- 
mett, and was almost involved in a serious way in Emmett’s 
plots. He withdrew on the patriot’s own friendly advice, and 
at the height of the subsequent uprising he was in England 
making his fortune. Moore’s early interests were perhaps 
largely amatory and literary, and he seems to have had little 
to say about the French Revolution. If Moore ever shared in 
the revolutionary fervor, he never expressed his thoughts in 
verse. A few years later, we find him giving a very adverse 
view of France. In his poem, To Thomas Hume from the 
City of Washington, he alludes to 


The poisonous drug of French philosophy 


and elsewhere he puts French and American views in an un- 
favorable light. 

Campbell, in his Pleasures of Hope, voices his liberalism 
in an attack on the slave trade and on the powers who partici- 
pated in the division of Poland. But of the French Revolu- 
tion, perhaps from motives of prudence, he says nothing. 
Leaping from African slavery to the horrors of Siberian 
mines, he passes in silence over France. Nevertheless, Camp- 
bell was a sincere and consistent idealist in politics, and despite 
his disapproval of certain phases of the Revolution, he had 
much sympathy with its aims. He frankly stated his repub- 
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licanism to Lord Minto, a staunch Tory from whom he was 
seeking aid, and asserted that his views were not seriously 
modified by certain of the regrettable aspects of the happen- 
ings in France. In his gentle way Campbell was one of the 
most tenacious liberals among the writers of the time. His 
championship of Polish rights, for example, was a life-long 
preoccupation. 

Coleridge’s connections with French revolutionary thought 
constituted an emotional and intellectual problem, the solution 
of which consumed nearly a decade of his best years. The 
story begins in the dreary cloisters of Christ’s Hospital in 
1789 when, as a schoolboy, Coleridge wrote an ode rejoicing 
in the destruction of the Bastille. The story ends in 1798 with 
the appearance of France: an Ode, a “palinodia” Coleridge 
called it, an eloquent and impassioned finale to a lost cause. 

It will be recalled that in this poem, Coleridge, after pay- 
ing his respects to the spirit of liberty, and after speaking 
of his earlier championship of France, condemns in wrath the 
French conquest of the Swiss, “the patriot race.” He no longer 
preserves any illusions about the atheistical French: 


The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion. 


Liberty is never found “in forms of human power,” but in 
gazing on Nature he finds himself at one with her. In the 
natural forces he discovers the spirit of freedom that he 
sought for in vain among men: 


And shot my being through earth, sea, and air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love. 


Just as the poem marks the end of Coleridge’s defense of 
France, so it is prophetic of his later career as a conservative 
political philosopher of the school of Edmund Burke. It may 
be said in passing that even in his earlier phase Coleridge was 
like Burke in being animated by a strong religious fervor and 
in being a supporter of the British Constitution; though, of 
course, at this time his interpretation of the constitution 
brought him to a standpoint directly opposed to that of Burke. 
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Coleridge was not by training especially equipped to be an 
interpreter of French thought. His interest was aroused, not 
by sentimental attachment to the people or their culture, nor 
to individuals of the nation, but by the principles for which 
they stood. Asa matter of fact, he had little knowledge of the 
institutions and language of France beyond what any edu- 
cated person of the day might lay claim to. He confessed to 
reading French only with the greatest difficulty, and his or- 
gans of speech were, he said, entirely anti-gallican. With 


the existence of so much contemporary interest in France, 
Coleridge undoubtedly got a good deal by absorption. In 
the years intervening between the outbreak of the Revolution 
and the publication of France: an Ode, he had lived principally 
in Cambridge and in and around Bristol. In these centers of 
Unitarian, evangelical, and dissenting society—the sects, in 
other words, most well-disposed toward the liberal movement 
—Coleridge numbered many friends. One in particular, 
Thomas Poole of Stowey, near Bristol, a man for whose in- 
tegrity of mind and character Coleridge had the warmest 
admiration, was an ardent student of French literature. His 
systematic study of French was supplemented by the instruc- 
tion of French refugees whom he entertained in his home. 
Poole scandalized the quiet, sequestered little town by his 
adherence to advanced political opinions. Brissot he admired, 
and Mme. Roland and Rousseau were favorites. While he was 
unable to persuade Coleridge to follow him in the reading of 
French literature, Coleridge must have benefited, during his 
years of intimacy with Poole, by the latter’s stores of knowl- 
edge. The fact remains, however, that Coleridge did not have 
at his command a respectable first-hand acquaintance with 
French thought. 

To secure reliable information concerning his political 
opinions one naturally goes to the poems, lectures, and letters 
of the period. In a series of lectures delivered in Bristol in 
February, 1795, Coleridge sought to minimize the culpability , 
of the French in regard to the Terror in two ways: first, by 
pointing out the greater iniquities of Great Britain in failing © 
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to abolish the slave trade, in prosecuting the American war, 
in instigating the savages to massacre the American settlers, 
and in many other instances of injustice. He proclaimed 
that Engiand had no room at all for the “holier than thou” 
attitude. 

In the second place, he asserted that England and the 
Coalition had threatened the liberty and independence of 
France and had driven her therefore in panic to extreme 
measures against internal enemies. He cited Paley’s doctrine 
of “extreme necessity” as explaining and palliating even the 
severities of Robespierre. By picturing France as driven to 
desperation by external pressure, Coleridge neatly shifted the 
responsibility for the excesses of the revolution back on the 
shoulders of England. 

A further source of exculpation for France is to be found 
in Coleridge’s belief in the philosophical doctrine of necessity, 
derived from David Hartley. This belief, combined with his 
faith in God as love, allowed him to regard the evil features 
of the Revolution as stages toward a final good. In his Re- 
ligious Musings, a poem written in 1794, he alludes in this 
connection to 


Wide-wasting ills! Yet each the Source 
Of mightier good. 


In The Destiny of Nations (1794-96) he uses the same argu- 
ment. 

In December, 1796, Coleridge composed his Ode to the 
Departing Year, as a poetical review of the year’s events. He 
was outraged by the partition of Poland and by the continua- 
tion of the coalition against France. He prophesied the down- 
fall of his own country as a punishment for political sins. In his 
correspondence, in October, 1797, he commended the conduct 
of the French Directory. Before many months had elapsed, 
however, a new turn of events roused him to outspoken indig- 
nation against the nation which he had so long defended in 
opposition to the policies of his own land. Early in 1798 when 
the word came out that Franceshad invaded Switzerland, he 
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made his renunciation in France: an Ode. In April when the 
country was agitated over a rumored invasion of England, he 
gave utterance to Fears in Solitude, in which he reiterates his 
abhorrence for and renunciation of French politics. 

Coleridge’s biographer, J. Dykes Campbell, comments as 
follows: “In calling it [i.e. France: an Ode] The Recantation, 
Coleridge meant, of course, that he recanted his previous 
deeply-felt and loudly-expressed belief in the French Revolu- 
tion as the incarnation of the principle of liberty. The base 
treatment of Switzerland by the Revolutionist leaders has 
opened his eyes.” Many years after this time Coleridge is 
quoted in his Table Talk as saying (1833): “No man was 
more enthusiastic than I was for France and the Revolution; 
it had all my wishes, none of my expectations. Before 1793, 
I clearly saw, and often enough stated in public, the horrid 
delusion, the vile mockery of the whole affair.” Campbell 
says in rebuttal: “The editor of Table Talk quotes stanzas 
iv and v of France in support of Coleridge’s imperfect recol- 
lection. It would have been more useful had he quoted 
stanzas ii and iii in correction of it.” 

Coleridge as usual is, in the passage above, undependable 
in his chronology. So far as we know, his feelings in 1793 
were not as he here states them. As we have seen, during this 
period he was in general more or less pro-French, and cer- 
tainly he was opposed to prosecuting the war against France. 
Nevertheless, Campbell is somewhat misleading in suggesting 
a sudden conversion in 1798, as though Coleridge overnight 
suffered a change of heart. The evidence, I believe, reveals 
that Coleridge is more nearly right than his biographer; he 
began to doubt the integrity of the French Revolution in prac- 
tice long before he gave over its principles. 


In the first place Coleridge was far from insensible to the | 


horrors of the strife among the factions in France, however 


much he might make excuses for them. In his poem To a 
Young Lady, with a Poem on the French Revolution (1794) | 


he speaks of the time when freedom “with giant fury burst 
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her triple chain.” He rejoices in the destruction that fol- 
lowed ; but now 


Fallen is the Oppressor, friendless, ghastly, low, 
And my heart aches, though Mercy struck the blow. 


These lines may be cited in connection with a certain fac- 
tor which operated adversely to a good opinion of France in 
England: the execution of Louis XVI. In February, 1797, 
Coleridge in a letter to John Thelwall charged the legislature 
of France with violating laws of their own making in putting 
Louis to the guillotine and condemned the practice of punish- 
ing crimes with crimes. “I apply this to the death of the 
mistaken but well-meaning Lewis.” In itself the execution 
was probably of no great concern to Coleridge, but his com- 
ment shows that he is capable, at this time, of taking issue 
with the French. 

Even as early as 1794 Coleridge and Southey were ag- 
grieved and indignant at the “murder” of Brissot, and in their 
Fall of Robespierre they reveal the reprehensible nature of 
Jacobin practices, though attributing to Robespierre noble, if 
mistaken, motives. In April, 1796, in The Watchman, Cole- 
ridge became somewhat alarmed at the foreign wars of the 
French, undertaken not for the sake of national safety but for 
aggrandizement. These schemes of conquest, if continued, 
would in the end, he thought, prove fatal to French liberty. 
Peace would serve her better in achieving those aims of per- 
fection of human nature which were the tenets of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

In a disillusioned state of mind, following the failure of 
the Watchman, Coleridge on October 15, 1796, propounded 
to a correspondent the view that if he lived in a city, his 
children would “necessarily become acquainted with politicians 
and politics—a set of men and a kind of study which I deem 
highly unfavorable to all Christian graces. I have myself 
erred greatly in this respect ; but, I trust, I have seen my error. 
I have accordingly snapped my squeaking baby-trumpet of 
sedition, and have hung up its fragments in the chamber of 
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Penitence.” He is in the same frame of mind in December. 
“My poetic vanity and my political furor,” he wrote to Poole, 


“have been exhaled; and I would rather be an expert, self- 


maintaining gardener than a Milton, if I could not unite 
both.” In July, 1797, he voiced his disgust with the “patriots” 
—.e. the reformers—saying that they were “ragged cattle” ; 
Thelwall was the only honest democrat. And seven months 
later France: an Ode was written. 

An invaluable commentary on this poem and its companion 
piece, Fears in Solitude, occurs in a letter written by Coleridge 
to his brother George in April, 1798, the month in which the 
poems were published. He dramatically announces: “If I 
know my own opinions, they are utterly untainted with French 
metaphysics, French politics, French ethics, and French theol- 
ogy.” He adduces the supposed deterioration of American 
manners as a proof of the failure of the democratic experi- 
ment. He speaks of the necessity of individual, rather than 
collective, effort and denies any talismanic power to govern- 
ments.* Though still averse to Pitt’s ministry, he censures 
Pitt’s opponents: “The Opposition and the democrats are not 
only vicious, they wear the filthy garments of vice [i.e. their 
principles as well as their practice were evil].” He concludes: 
“T love fields and woods and mountains with almost a vi- 
sionary fondness” and that “I have found benevolence and 
quietness growing within me as that fondness increased.” In 
this last he echoes the very thought with which he closed his 
France. 

Grave studies have their comic aspects. Sara Coleridge 
addressed to Poole, in her husband’s absence in Germany, this 
plaintive query: “It is very unpleasant to me to be often asked 
if Coleridge has changed his political sentiments, for I know 
not how to reply. Pray furnish me.” Let it be added that 
this plea was made in April, 1799, exactly a year after the 
publication of France and Fears in Solitude. 

* This is a judgment in which Dr. Johnson and Godwin, oddly enough, agree. 


This opinion of Coleridge’s may possibly evince the influence of Godwin, with 
whom he was beginning to establish friendly relations. 
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Coleridge, along with many other romantic poets, suffered 
considerably from public misunderstanding of his political 
theories. The first misconception was that the Bristol set 
and their friends were Jacobins. This misconception was 
crystallized by the famous lampoons of the Anti-Jacobin in 
1798. After undergoing such attacks by the conservatives, 
the poets were correspondingly harassed later by the liberals 
—by Byron and Hazlitt, for example—for their supposed 
back-sliding and apostasy, which were exaggerated in ratio to 
the earlier misunderstanding of their viewpoint. Their 
change of front was less radical than it was supposed to be. 
Coleridge defended his consistency by stating that France had 
changed, not he. The alteration of political circumstances 
must surely be admitted as material evidence in the case. The 
charge brought against some of the poets of venality and self- 
seeking, certainly in Coleridge’s instance, may be dismissed 
as entirely without foundation. 

In surveying this episode in the life of Coleridge, I get the 
impression that he looked to France to redress, by force of 
example, the social wrongs of England; but that France 
might prove a weak reed was a thought that early began occa- 
sionally to poison his joy. He had hoped against hope, only 
to have events in the end remove the ground from beneath 
his hope. In the debacle, he cast out his French views along 
with his allegiance to France. Yet there was no sudden 
Pauline conversion, but, as we have seen, the conquering 
forces were cumulative. There is little reason to believe that 
he ever thought highly of the French. After the first flush of 
idealistic enthusiasm, he was of their camp because of what 
he considered the outrageous acts of England. The miscon- 
duct of the latter took place under his eyes, while the very dis- 
tance and foreignness of France palliated her crimes. When 
finally England appeared in a role of self-defence and France 
as the menacing aggressor, his patriotism and national feeling 
were aroused, and then it was that his problem was solved 
for him. From the time of the Napoleonic wars, Coleridge 
appeared as an apostle of English nationalism, and his polit- 
ical thought glorified the traditions of his country. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
MILDRED MOULTON 


HERE are many aspects of the contemporary evolution 

of attitude toward life which are comparable to the 
changing points of view which characterized the Renaissance 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. This 
does not imply that in either case there was sudden change or 
immediate widespread belief in the new doctrines, but it 
does imply that in both cases there was a resulting change in 
the Zeitgeist. 

For several generations before Luther inaugurated the 
Protestant Reformation in 1517 there had been dissatisfaction 
and discontent in regard to the conditions within the Church, 
and yet many an enlightened person had dismissed the sub- 
ject with a shrug of the shoulders. So likewise for several 
generations after Darwin initiated the Scientific Revolt in 
1859 there existed disillusionment and disgust in regard to 
the conditions within the churches, and yet many a cultured 
person dismissed the controversy with a wave of the hand. 
Eventually Luther came to post his ninety-five theses object- 
ing to indulgences; and Calvin and Zwingli led other revolts. 
Similarly there has been a vigorous Fundamentalist-Modern- 
ist controversy since 1920; there is greater activity on the part 
of Unitarian Churches, and a new Humanism has been estab- 
lished in New York by Charles Francis Potter on the basis 
that “the chief end of man is to improve himself both as an 
individual and as a race.” 

Again, there was a florescence of artistic attempt and 
achievement in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo did for painting and sculpture 
then what we hope such men as John Goodwin of New York, 
Rudolf Shafer of San Francisco, and Bruncusi may help to. 
accomplish in our period. That is, they combined the older 
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culture with the newer developments in art and in life. Carl 
Sandburg has described this synthesis in this way: 

Brancusi is a galoot, 

He is fathoming down 


for the secrets of the first and 
the oldest makers of shape. 


A similar synthesis in music synchronizes with that in 
painting and sculpture in both periods. Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue and Stravinsky’s L’Oiseau de Feu do in music what 
Richard Bulig says was inevitable after the development of 
the keyboard of the sixteenth century. Carpenter’s Sky- 
scrapers uses the new form to interpret a new industrial 
civilization. 

Contemporary literary development seems to be marked 
by the same demand on the part of the common people as was 
present in the sixteenth century. Laski’s Authority in the 
Modern State preaches realistic politics as did Machiavelli’s 
Prince, but authority no longer rests with the prince. Don 
Ouixote is replaced by Babbitt in literature as in life, each 
more exaggerated than typical. Yet this kind of travesty 
helps people to understand themselves and each other. 

Just as individual freedom was the basis for the revival 
of learning which culminated in the sixteenth century, so the 
questioning of authority is the starting-point of the modern 
awakening. Two centuries before the beginning of the 
Renaissance as we date it, Abelard questioned the doctrine 
of his master with the result that the University of Paris took 
‘shape as a place where one could search for truth. By the time 
of Voltaire and Rousseau knowledge and the method of im- 
‘parting it had again crystallized in spite of the development 
of the scientific method by such men as Francis Bacon and 
Descartes. Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer questioned estab- 
lished authority in the third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; consequently the scientific method has permeated most 
universities. In Mysticism and Logic Bertrand Russell dis- 
cusses the dilemma into which modern man is thrown by 
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combining his belief in scientific method with his emotional 
reaction to the universe and its longing “to remould it nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” The people of the fifteenth century 
trained in medieval theology felt a similar conflict when 
Petrarch’s humanism filtered through the universities. 

Education, then, has gone through a metamorphosis since 
the Renaissance. But is it not on the verge of another trans- 
formation? Just as from 1400 to 1600 the movement away 
from theology toward the study of the classics and toward 
national literature developed, so now the movement away 
from the classics toward the study of the social sciences and 
international exchange of literature goes on apace. 

There are, however, some new elements in the twentieth 
century development which were not present in the earlier 
renaissance, just as there were new adventures in commerce 
and exploration at that time which affected the intellectual 
life more than modern developments in that field influence 
contemporary thinking. 

The new status of women—politically, economically, 
morally, socially—is one of the most important changes in the 
new life. The difference in the attitude of society as a whole 
is seen by comparing these two quotations. As late as 1876 
the traditional and conventional attitude was expressed by a 
clerical prosecutor at the trial of a Presbyterian minister in 
Newark: 

My argument is that subordination is natural, the subordination 
of sex. Dr. See has admitted marital subordination, but that is not 


enough; there exists a created subordination; a divinely arranged and 
appointed subordination of woman as woman to man as man. 


In 1929 a New Jersey newspaper prints as a matter of 
course: 


Among those appointed on a committee of eighteen industrial and 
prison leaders were: William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, William Butterworth, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. John F. Sippell, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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This is important in spite of the fact that a more recently 
elected president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
says that she believes woman’s place is the home. After all, 
every one agrees to some extent; but in addition to managing 
more livable homes, women have in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury taken the leadership in things cultural. It is the wives, 
more than the husbands, who know new books, old paintings, 
new and old music, and international policies. 

Equally important as a new element in the life of the 
times is industrialism. We make things by machines in fac- 
tories, and we transport them by boat, train, automobile, and 
airplane to all parts of the earth in record time. Charles A. 
Beard suggests in Whither Mankind that this modern indus- 
trial civilization is so different from its predecessors that one 
does not need to know history in order to understand it, and 
furthermore he says that it is capable of such momentous. 
changes within itself that one needs to be very alert in order 
to follow them. At any rate, one needs to know as much his- 
tory as Mr. Beard in order to make that suggestion and have it 
taken seriously. If he is right, then the modern era has an 
economic foundation for a renaissance which is rather a new 
life than a revival of learning. 

This situation, combined with the democratic theory which 
is also a new element since the sixteenth century, gives rise to 
new problems of education. Samuel J. Hume says in the 
October Berkeley Women’s City Club Bulletin: 

Many forward-looking minds feel that our industrial civilization . 
has put an over-emphasis on the purely utilitarian aspects of education. 
The amount of money expended by the federal and state governments. 
on vocational training seems proof of this. It might almost be said 


that very largely our education has been conceived of as the tool of 
industry. 


In another place in the same article he says: 


Democracy in theory states that an education is the right and privi- 
lege of every citizen, but this means very little unless we decide at the 
outset what kind of a human being we want to produce. In other words, 
we must determine what ought to be the ends of this educational process. 
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Everett Dean Martin’s answer to that question is that we 
should teach people how to think, not what to think. He does 
this at the People’s Institute in New York. Using observa- 
tion on the New York subway as a basis, he suggests that it 
does very little good to teach people to read if they read the 
tabloids. 

A new development growing out of Industrialism and 
Democracy is adult education. Everett Dean Martin is deal- 
ing with adults at the People’s Institute. Harry Overstreet, 
after teaching philosophy to undergraduates of the College of 
the City of New York during the winter, leads discussion- 
groups of adults at Mills College and the University of Cal- 
ifornia in the summer. He does not lecture to them; he goes 
back to the classical tradition for the method, if not the con- 
tent, of the discussion, and asks the questions Socrates might 
have asked if he had lived in a civilization based on factories, 
machinery, and fast transportation. Bryn Mawr’s Summer 
School for Working Women, Vassar’s Summer School of 
Euthenics, the Williamstown Institute of Politics, the Johns 
Hopkins School for the Study of Comparative Law, the rap- 
idly growing extension courses of universities everywhere, the 
study groups formed by women’s clubs—even the luncheon 
clubs of the business men show the trend toward a general ac- 
ceptance of the point of view that people do not stop the edu- 
cative process at some definite point in their careers such as 
graduation from college. The British Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation includes in its membership A. E. Zimmerman, H. J. 
Laski, and Miss E. S. Haldane. Does this not show a new 
evaluation of life, a quickened interest, a new impulse? 

What Petrarch said of his experience as a student at 
the University of Bologna has a strangely modern ring: 

Philosophy is so prostituted to the fancies of the vulgar that it aims 
only at hair-splitting on subtle distinctions and quibbles of words. . . . 
Truth is utterly lost sight of, sound practice is neglected, and the 
reality of things is despised. . . . People concentrate their whole atten- 
tion upon empty words. 

The fact that Petrarch’s classics, now entrenched, are 
being bombarded by the newer studies developed in that new 
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civilization described by Beard only adds to the strength of the 
comparison. There seems to be one constant factor in his- 
tory—change, as Viscount Bryce suggested. That point is 
expressed by E. M. Hulme in his Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion in speaking of Italian Platonism of the fifteenth century: 

It was the same passionate pursuit for something permanent in the 
midst of a world of change as that in which the disciple of Socrates 
was so active a participant. 

Could that not be said with equal truth of the modern 
attempt to revaluate the new world in which we live? The 
critics of the college of to-day include method as well as 
content in their condemnation. For instance, Howard Jay 
Graham says in his prize essay College as It Might Be, pub- 
lished in the New Republic of May 22, 1929: 

The problem of reconstructing college seems to me to be largely 
one of abandoning the degree-course system in favor of one more truly 
educational. The degree must be junked because it tends to become 
the object rather than the symbol of our quest, and as such it warps 
and skews the entire educational process. Like the lecture system, it 
is a vestige of the medieval college—of a day, we suppose, when scholars 
were truly ‘bachelors’ in monasteries. At any rate, it is one of the 
academic relics which may well be dispensed with. 

Some of the outstanding experiments in new technique as 
well as new subject-matter are being carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin under Mr. Meiklejohn, at Rollins Col- 
lege under Hamilton Holt, at Sarah Lawrence College where 
an instructor gives one course such as The Development and 
Significance of Nationalism, and at The School of Politics of 
the New Jersey College for Women where the students form 
study groups and work on problems which interest them. 
The modern tendency, then, seems to be summed up in the 
statement from Francis Bacon which David Starr Jordan 
quotes in The Trend of the American University: 

I have not sought nor do I seek either to force or to ensnare 
men’s judgments, but I lead them to the things themselves and the con- 
cordances of things, that they may see for themselves what they have, 


what they can dispute, what they can add and contribute to the common 
stock. 


EMBRYO LAWYERS UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 
JOHN 8. BRADWAY 


Ou DAY, more years ago than I care to remember, a 
group of over-enthusiastic relatives dressed me in my 
best clothes—which consisted of a lace cap with ribbons, a 
white woolly coat, starched dresses, and white kid boots. I 
was placed on an inverted peach basket in the sun, and photo- 
graphed. The effect of this picture in a modern gathering is 
ghastly. It quite undermines the dignity I should like to wear. 
If ever again I should be a baby, I would resist, with all the 
constitutional rights at my command, such a recording of my- 
self for the amusement of posterity. In the yearbook of my 
class in college, it was someone’s brilliant idea that there 
should appear a photograph of each member of our group 
adorned in pajamas. This, too, is added to my personal 
“rogue’s gallery.” On being confronted in public with this 
likeness, I have seriously questioned whether pajamas were the 
correct clothing in which to pose for the edification of future 
generations. Somewhat the same reaction still comes to my 
mind when, having made what I thought was a most glowing 
address to some public gathering, I am privileged to see the 
stenographic transcript. The cold, mummified words staring 
up at me from the page are a most powerful encouragement to 
improve my record. 

As a member of the bar, I am familiar with the old saying 
that “a lawyer’s mistakes become matters of record.” Being 
interested in educational work in the field of law, it seems to 
follow logically that if one could get a record of a lawyer’s 
mistakes and use it as a sort of horrible example, generations 
of members of the bar yet unborn might profit by the spectacle 
and become bigger and better lawyers, or whatever corre- 
sponding phrase is applied to professional groups. 

It is the purpose of this article to consider briefly efforts 
that are now being made to gather such records and make 
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them available for the guidance of young lawyers. Many 
law schools line their walls with photographs, portraits, and 
drawings of famous jurists, judges, and practitioners. There 
is an idea that if the law student sees Lord Mansfield or Daniel 
Webster, or some other leading legal light gazing at him 
benignly from the walls of his classroom, his own zeal may 
be stepped up a bit. Logically, it would seem that a suitable 
arrangement of examples of how not to practice law should 
reveal to the neophyte the abyss which yawns on either side 
of the narrow path which he too often unconsciously is tread- 
ing. I have often thought that if I had the choice of living 
over again the experiences of my early years at the bar when 
I was making most distressing blunders, I would rather seek 
a position in a munitions plant where a mistake is less likely 
to be preserved in the memory of the person making it. 

Assuming that matters of this kind are of value in the 
educational process generally and in the process of legal 
education in particular, the question arises—by what ma- 
chinery are we to secure our record? In the language of the 
physical sciences, we need a laboratory, a microscope, and a 
series of specimens that we may examine in action before we 
can write down any conclusions of value. In the field of law 
we have been developing our laboratory for the last fifty 
years. The legal aid societies of the country provide us with 
an inexhaustible supply of material. Heretofore, our studies 
have been of the clients. We have turned our microscope on 
the flood of persons coming into these law offices and have 
patiently gathered statistics, which some day will be a reveal- 
ing picture of how the law functions in regard to individuals 
in this country. Even now legislative campaigns against such 
persons as the loan shark, the deserting husband, the unpaid 
wage earner, find ammunition from the records of legal aid 
societies. 

To persons interested in the general field of social work, 
probably the only surprising factor in the foregoing program 
is that a lawyer should be interested in doing something which 
social agencies have long recognized as necessary. Corre- 
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spondingly, when we suggest that we use these law labora- 
tories and turn the microscope away from the client and on 
to the young lawyer or law student who is working in the 
laboratory, social workers will compare similar efforts in the 
training of persons desiring to enter that field. 

There must be a process by which the intensely practical 
details of learning and experience necessary to do a satisfac- 
tory piece of work are passed on to new members of the group. 
Whether or not the Greeks had a name for this sort of thing, 
the medical profession has certainly found and popularized 
one. It is clinical instruction. But it need not be restricted to 
the field of medical education. There may be legal clinics. 

A legal clinic is a legal aid society operated in conjunction 
with a law school, in which those in charge are concerned both 
with the twin tasks of giving legal advice and assistance to 
poor clients and the educational problem of finding out how a 
specific law student reacts in the presence of an actual case. 
It is hoped that, in time, this process may be refined to the 
point where we can predict with some degree of certainty the 
career of a prospective lawyer. At the present time, however, 
it is enough that we gather material and study it as scientif- 
ically as possible. 

Heretofore, we have measured applicants to the bar on 
the basis of written examinations in law school, written and 
oral examinations before a board of bar examiners, or similar 
body, and by grievance committees of bar associations. It is 
now possible, through the legal aid clinic, to supervise the 
work of particular students, record what they are doing and 
evaluate it. 

We place a student in an interviewing room on one side 
of the desk and the client on the other and then listen patiently 
at the crack in the door to see how the situation develops, 
taking care, of course, that the client does not leave the office 
until he has received advice and guidance from a thoroughly 
experienced member of the bar. In addition to these inter- 
views, the student may try his hand at writing letters or plan- 
ning the campaign in the case. We study all his preliminary 
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efforts to see not only what should be done in the case but 
what promise he himself gives of being an acceptable prac- 
titioner. It is possible to listen in on telephone conversations 
which the students are making; to test their ability to gather 
information from public offices, such as the office of the clerk 
of the court; and to scrutinize a hundred and one things that 
they do in becoming familiar with the process of handling in 
action a legal case. We put these embryo lawyers under the 
microscope and record something of what we see them doing. 
Within limits, the longer we have to observe each man and 
the greater variety of situations in which we can test him, the 
broader will be our fund of knowledge about him, and, if we 
ourselves do our duty, the finer will be the quality of the men 
coming into the legal profession. 

Hereafter in this article I shall put down some four 
specific interviews. Two of them were between student and 
client. The other two were between student and instructor. 
In each case the reader is asked to visualize the surroundings 
—a law office with a desk, a bookcase filled with reported de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the State, a few chairs, a 
picture of John Marshall, the sunlight streaming in a window, 
and the figures of the parties involved. The student is nerv- 
ous, apprehensive, inexperienced, confronting not only the 
client but himself. The client is poverty stricken, perhaps 
with a lingering suspicion that all lawyers are dishonest, and 
that there is a law for the rich but none for the poor and yet 
with such a sense of grievance that he has come some distance 
from his home to talk the matter out. We, through the micro- 
scope—which in our case is the keyhole or the crack in the 
door—listen in on what is said. Of course, we miss the fierce 
flashing eye by which the student endeavors to convey to the 
client his command of the situation. We cannot reproduce the 
tones of the client’s voice or the gestures which indicate, bet- 
ter than words, the condition of his mind. Our record is still 
in an experimental condition and does not reveal everything 
we should like. 
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No. 1 


The clinic represents a man against whom a claim has been 
made for the payment of money. There is some question as 
to whether the money is due and payable and so the student 
goes down to the office of the prospective claimant and confers 
with him directly with regard to a case which is pending in 
court. 

Student—I am Mr. Hokum from the Legal Aid Clinic. 

Claimant—What do you want? 

S.—I want you to stop suing our client, James Dunk. 

C.—Why shouldn’t I sue him? 

S.—Because you do not have any right of action at law. 

C.—What do you mean by saying I have no right of action at law? 

S.—Just what I said. I tell you I have looked the law up and in this 
state you cannot recover on the set of facts that you have. 

C.—How do you know what set of facts I have? 

S.—I don’t care what set of facts you have. You can’t recover any- 
way. I have looked the law up and I know. 

C.—I don’t believe you know what the law is. 

S.—Well then, call up some of the lawyers in town and ask them. 

C.—All right, I will call up three or four lawyers and find out 
whether they agree with you or not. 

S.—Go ahead. (Client proceeds to call up half a dozen lawyers on 
the telephone, telling them that one of the students from the Legal Aid 
Clinic is down in his office trying to force him not to continue with the 
case and advising him what the law is. He insists, in each case, that he 
does not believe the student knows what the law is and he wants to have 
the lawyer at the other end of the telephone either affirm or disaffirm the 
opinion of the student. Some of the lawyers agree with the client and 
some agree with the student, until finally one of the lawyers invites the 
client to come up to his office and let him handle the case for him. The 
student departs in triumph, feeling that he has maintained his position 
admirably in the face of heavy odds.) 

Here the student failed to recall that a lawyer is expected 
not to give advice to the opposing side of the case. He was 
right about the law but showed an impetuous desire to rush in 
to a situation. The local lawyers who heard of the matter 
were tremendously amused, but they agreed that it was better 
to have a man make mistakes like this while still a student and 


under supervision than to confront them after admission to 
the bar. 
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No. 2 


The student has been assigned to a piece of work about 
which he had no legal experience at all. 


Instructor—I have a case here which involves the incorporation of a 
company and the issuance of stock. We cannot handle it in the clinic 
but there is so much value in a practical way in the case that I think you 
would be interested in working it up, particularly as it is a type of case 
you will be anxious to secure in your daily practice. 

Student—I have thought the matter over and would rather not take 
the case. 

Ins.—Why is that? I do not want to force the case upon you but I 
should be interested in knowing the reason for your refusal. 

S.—I figure that there is not enough value in the case to pay me for 
the work I would have to do in figuring out how to get the matter dis- 
posed of. I have never taken a course in Corporation Law and will not 
have time to take it while I am in law school, so you see it would require 
more work on my part than would be justified. 

Ins.—Of course you will have to weigh the relative merits of dif- 
ferent pieces of work in which you engage but I am wondering, if this 
same problem should be presented to you next year by your client, what 
you would say to him. 

S.—I have thought of that. I have decided that the only proper 
thing to do in dealing with clients is to be entirely honest with them. It 
would be, in my judgment, highly unethical for me to take a case unless 
I was thoroughly equipped to handle it. Therefore, I should be frank 
with the client and tell him that I had never studied the law covering 
this subject in law school and that I had never had occasion to find out 
what the law was. I would then advise him to confer with some other 
lawyer on the subject. 

Ins.—If you pursue this policy indefinitely, how do you expect your 
clients to react to it? Will you be able to build up a practice? 

S.—I have thought of that, too. I am convinced that my clients will 
be so pleased to find that I am dealing with them honestly that they will 
bring all their other work to me. (Student goes out, beaming with a 
sense of having established a great ethical principle. ) 


If a law student took all the courses offered in every law 
school in the country, there would still be situations arising in 
his professional life for which he had no previous experience 
or knowledge. A lawyer is not expected to keep in his head 
everything about the law. He is required to have the knowl- 


edge of where to find the law and the diligence and ability to 
dig it out. 
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No. 3—THE CLIENT 

Student—What is the matter with you? 

Client—Oh, I have had a terrible time to find this place. I started 
down town at nine o’clock this morning and I took the bus and found 
myself on the way to Raleigh. Then I remembered that I had to stop 
and get a pair of shoes for my child here and I was so worried all the 
time that I hardly knew what I was doing. You must excuse me if I 
appear rather excited, but during the last few days there has been so 
much trouble. I suppose I had better start in and tell my story from the 
beginning. My grandfather was born in 1800 and, by the way, you 
ought to put some signs out around town to tell people how to get out 
here. Is it true that this place gives people free legal advice? 

S.—Yes, Madam, we give free legal advice. 

C.—I want to be sure I was right about the information I gave in 
the outside office. I said my husband made $20 a week, and, as a matter 
of fact, he only makes $18 a week, and I wonder whether that is a 
wrong thing for me to say because I signed the card and I want to tell 
you that I am a very sincere person and not the sort to say one thing one 
time and another thing another time. I want you to tell me, young man, 
why I have to tell that young woman outside how much my husband 
makes a week. 

S.—That is one of the rules of the office, but I do not believe I know 
why it is a rule. 

C.—That is just what I thought. You are like all the rest of the 
people in this world. You do not know why things are, and I can’t be 
bothered talking to people who don’t know. I think it is a shame—after 
all these people sent me out here, and after the trouble I have had to 
reach here, now you don’t even know what the answers are to my ques- 
tions. Of course, I appreciate very much your kindness in talking to 
me but I guess I will not bother you with the trouble any more. (Client 
walks out.) 

Here, obviously, the student failed to take command of the 
situation. He knew, or should have known, the rules of the 
office so that he could explain them and proceed with the inter- 
view. 


No. Timip CLIENT 


Student—What can I do for you? 
Client—The doctor sent me to see you. 
S.—Well, what did the doctor want me to do? 
C.—Well, you see it was this way—(silence). 
S.—Well, if you don’t tell me what the trouble is, I can’t help you 
very much. 
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C.—(Weeps). 

S.—Weeping won’t help you around here. You had better snap 
out of it and tell me what is bothering you because I am busy today. 

C.—( Continues to weep). 

S.—Come on, I am sick of this. You have been crying now for ten 
minutes and you haven’t told me a thing. 

C.—I don’t like to talk about it. 

S.—About what? 

C.—About Henry Whoozis. 

S.—What is the matter with him? 

C.—He won’t marry me. 

S.—Well, what about that? 

C.—(Weeps). 

S.—Well, why should he marry you? 

C.—(Still weeps). 

S.—Well, there is no use in your staying around the office here if 
you are going to weep this way. You come back some other day when 
you are not weeping and we will talk about the matter further. (Client 
leaves). 


The casual observer will be inclined to laugh at these 
illustrations or to make scathing and humiliating remarks 
about the students. When such a reaction occurs, it does not 
reach fundamentals. Any group of neophytes in any field of 
endeavor will make comparable errors. The two important 
things to keep in mind are that we have an educational system 
which allows such young people to graduate, and that we 
ought to have some agency for detecting errors of this sort. 

Everyone learns from his own mistakes and from those of 
his neighbors. One of the values of a legal aid clinic is that 
it is built upon the idea that mistakes will be made. In time, 
an effort will be made to catalogue, classify, and organize 
types of mistakes and to suggest remedies and preventive 
measures. In the meantime, if we can persuade the students 
whose mistakes are here catalogued that they are martyrs to 
science, it will help. The subjects of these investigations too 
often feel that they are being thrown to the lions to make a 
Roman holiday. To guard against such a situation, anonymity 
has been preserved, not only as to the names of the students 
and the names of the different law schools in which the situ- 
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ations arose, but, to some extent, in the actual dialogues. It 
is of value to the medical profession to operate in the interests 
of science but it is no part of the plan that the patient should 
die or sue the surgeon. By some process, the students in law 
schools must be taught to take an objective view toward these 
mistakes and to cooperate in discovering and remedying them. 
If the legal aid clinic did nothing more than this, its worth in 
the field of legal education would be fully demonstrated. 


let 


A UNIQUE WORK 
Georce WasuincTon. By Louis Martin Sears. New York: Thomas Crowell 
Company. Pp. ix, 560. Frontispiece and 14 maps. 

In his biography of Washington Mr. Sears has produced a unique 
work. Others have interpreted Washington as they saw him, each ac- 
cording to his particular bias. Some have presented him as the glorified 
hero and great man ; others have humanized him to the point of reducing 
his stature to the level of ordinary man. Mr. Sears on the contrary al- 
lows Washington to interpret himself to the reader who is thus enabled 
to form his own opinion of the greatness of Washington from Washing- 
ton’s own presentation of himself. The work is almost an autobiogra- 
phy, to such an extent does the author permit Washington to speak for 
himself. 

There is no doubt as to the point of view adopted by Mr. Sears. In 
his attempt to estimate the achievements and character of “the one man 
above all others who has left the imprint of his life upon the country 
he created,” the author has arrived at the conclusion that Washington 
was a great man, that while his life and character were the ultimate 
expression of his environment of place and time, he yet departed from 
the normal standards of his age in a way so peculiar to himself that his 
actions and reactions merit special comment. In Mr. Sears’s opinion 
it was the character of Washington which assured success to the Amer- 
ican Revolution; “without him the movement would certainly have 
collapsed.” He was great but his greatness did not lie in his dashing 
exploits, his military success, his political shrewdness, although these 
were exemplified in him on occasion. Rather it lay in a rock-like char- 
acter, massive in its strength, the result of long training. On this mas- 
siveness of character which was able to surmount defeat, cabals, hopeless 
military odds, political bickerings, and sectional prejudice rests Wash- 
ington’s supreme claim to greatness. 

In proving his point of view Mr. Sears utilizes the writings of Wash- 
ington. Page after page consists of indirect quotations interspersed 
with verbatim lines ; an eighteenth century style therefore predominates 
throughout the book and it is only at intervals that the resultant heav- 
iness is enlivened by the brilliant, arresting observations of the author. 
The book suffers in style therefore from the very plan which renders 
the work unique and gives it an authority which is undeniable. One 
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does not expect dash and deftness of touch in Washington’s writings, 
nor can one hope for such traits in a biography built upon the plan 
chosen by Mr. Sears. In the first and last chapters the author allows 
himself free rein with the result that those chapters are extremely 
readable; in the rest of the book it is largely Washington who is speak- 
ing in Washington’s style. 

The proportions allotted to the several periods of Washington’s life 
correspond to the writings available for each period. Seventy-seven 
pages are devoted to his life from birth to the Revolution; nearly two 
hundred and sixty to the Revolution; less than fifty to the “Critical 
Period” ; about one hundred to the two administrations; and thirty to 
the remaining years. A frontispiece and fourteen maps excellently re- 
produced, a useful chronological table, profuse bibliographical sources 
located unobtrusively at the end for those who are interested, and an 
extremely adequate index lend added value to the biography. The book, 
which is the result of several years of none-too-easy plodding through 
a vast accumulation of material, fills a decided need in Washington 
bibliography in an admirable manner. 

A. K. M. 


A BEST SELLER 


GramMarre De L’Acapémie Francaise. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie., Imprimers 
de l'Institut, 56, rue Jacob. 15 fr. 1932. 


Back in 1634, the French Academy was founded, partly for the 
purpose of constructing a French grammar. Now, after nearly three 
hundred years of leisurely labor, the Immortals have produced it—and 
a French public which waited (in relays) is reading a record best-seller. 
On the day of publication, an edition of one hundred thousand copies 
was exhausted and there have been many later editions. The fact that a 
number of copies appeared with an error, evidently that of the printers 
—que nous suffissions instead of que nous suffisions—may be excused 
on the grounds that Errare humanum est, especially as this has made 
these copies valuable collectors’ items. 

The illustrious academicians have produced a clear, succinct vol- 
ume, compact of almost all that is necessary to a thorough technical 
knowledge of the language, comprising only 254 pages. It will be 
indispensable to the cultured Frenchman and foreigner alike, for it 
charts a classic course through dialects and patois, barbarisms and 
Anglo-Gallic “snobisme.” In their attempt to purify, they have suc- 
ceeded perhaps too well; and their efforts to outlaw many phrases 
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already long current even among the cultured classes are foredoomed 
to failure, for language is what a people make it, not an arbitrary system 
to be controlled by any limited group, however brilliant. Nevertheless. 
they have set it all forth with a minimum of rules and with definitive 
emphasis upon good usage. 

With regard to verbs, conjugations, and general construction there 
is little deviation from several standard texts which have long been in 
use in France and abroad. The statutes governing the activities of the 
Academy, as set forth at its inception, stated: 

La principale fonction de l’Académie sera de travailler avec tout le soin et toute 
la diligence possible, 4 donner des régles certaines 4 notre langue et 4 la rendre 
pure, eloquente et capable de traiter les arts et les sciences. 

Il sera composé un Dictionnaire, une Grammaire, une Rhétorique et une Poéti- 
que sur les observations de l’ Académie. 

Since 1694, the Academy has issued seven editions of its dictionary, 
and an eighth is now in progress. In producing the grammar, the 
academicians have adhered to the implied advice of Fenélon, who wrote 
in a letter to the Academy: “Un savant grammairien court risque de 
composer une grammaire trop curieuse et trop remplie de préceptes.” 

In adopting their plan to produce a short and simple grammar, how- 
ever, the authors of the work have been at great pains not to permit the 
beauty of the language to suffer at the expense of vulgarization, although 
there is strength as well as weakness in vulgarization, as has been dem- 
onstrated (in the English-speaking world) ever since the time of 
Chaucer. Even so, bi-lingual “popular” readers must be struck with the 
similarity of the development of many French and English expressions, 
of which the page on the interjection furnishes some interesting ex- 
amples, among them Pardi! for par Dieu!; and parbleu! used in the 
same sense (or, perhaps, in the sense of the English “by Heaven !”’—i.., 
“by the blue above !”—which, without making any pretension to scholar- 
ship, I submit is certainly as plausible as the Academy’s suggestion that 
the “d” should have been supplanted by “b.”) The obsolete English oath 
“Bloody!” (not to be confused with the current Cockney adjective) was 
a contraction of “by Our Lady!” or “blessed Lady!”, which has its 
counterpart in the French ejaculation dame!, a contraction of Notre- 
Dame! 

Certain expressions which practically everyone uses many times a 
day—combein? quand meme, quand bien meme, tout de suite, tout @ 
Pheure, etc.—which are among the first that the foreigner picks up in 
France, do not always mean exactly what the modern classrooms teach. 
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But even most Frenchmen learn with surprise that, according to the 
Academy’s interpretation, tout @ heure, for instance, signifies exact- 
ement &Vheure o& nous sommes, not, as current usage has made it mean, 
dans un instant, that is, “after a bit.” As for tout de suite, which for- 
eigners almost invariably understand to mean “instantly,” the Academy 
explains that the phrase signifies “without interruption.” Probably this 
will explain why café gargons invariably answer to all urgent demands 
for service: Tout de suite, Monsieur!, no matter how long a wait may 
be in store—everyone in his turn. 

There are innumerable other brief explanations of nuances and 
shades of meaning which anyone wishing to improve his speaking 
knowledge of French will appreciate: sans doute has lost the sense of 
“certainly” and means rather “probably”; d’abord, which in earlier 
speech meant “from the beginning,” now means “in the first place”; 
and the notes on gender make that difficult subject as plain as possible, 


although even the Immortals could not make it logical, for amour is still * 


masculine in the singular and feminine in the plural, however much the 
ladies may protest! 
Paris. . R. P. Harriss. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Tue Waves. By Virginia Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
1931. Pp. 297. 

The Waves is the sort of book for which one begins to write a 
criticism only to end by writing an appreciation. Mrs. Woolf has always 
been an artist whose subtlety has placed her somewhat beyond the pale 
of satisfactory analysis. She has so thoroughly gone beneath the surface 


of human experience that a critic, realizing the intangibility of things ~ 


that elude the intellect, must necessarily be confronted with an over- 
whelming sense of futility. And the critic’s sense of futility must con- 
tinue until he can see that The Waves is a book to be felt rather than to 
be understood. Having attained this realization, he makes no attempt 
to break butterflies on the wheel. 

It is somewhat paradoxical to speak of the plan of the book. “How 
tired I am of stories,” says Bernard, speaking the epilogue ; “how tired 
I am of phrases that come down beautifully with all their feet on the 
ground! Also, how I distrust neat designs of life upon half sheets of 
notepaper. I begin to long for some little language such as lovers use, 
broken words, inarticulate words, like the shuffling of feet on the pave- 
ment. I begin to seek some design more in accordance with those 
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moments of humiliation and triumph that come now and then unde- 
niably. Lying in a ditch on a stormy day, when it has been raining, then 
enormous clouds come marching over the sky, tattered clouds, wisps of 
cloud. What delights me then is the confusion, the height, the indiffer- 
ence and the fury. Great clouds always changing, and movement ; some- 
thing sulphurous and sinister, bowled up, helter-skelter, towering, trail- 
ing, broken off, lost, and I forgotten, minute, in a ditch. Of story, of 
design I do not see a trace then.” Clouds moving across the sky ; waves 
curling on the shore. In these may be found the plan and, if need be, 
the philosophy of the book. It is not difficult to realize that Bernard, 
speaking as he does, is far more than the mere speaker of the epilogue. 
He is Mrs. Woolf, and he has summed up with remarkable eloquence 
Mrs. Woolf’s contribution to the new conception of the novel. 

There are six characters moving from early morning to night, from 
childhood to old age, before a symbolic back-drop of sea and sky. There 
' are six characters whose lives are like waves breaking over each other 
ona sandy shore. Presented entirely through soliloquies, without actual 
dialogue, without description or the recording of events, they form noth- 
ing that even faintly suggests a plot. In fact, they do not even preserve 
entirely their identities. Nor are they expected to. “I am not one per- 
son,” says Bernard again in the epilogue in which he draws together all 
the diverse threads of the book; “I am many people; I do not altogether 
know who I am—Jinny, Susan, Neville, Rhoda, or Louis: or how to 
distinguish my life from theirs.” Although the characters do not en- 
tirely preserve their identities, they present a pageant of life in which 
the figures are so sharply defined that they are almost allegorical: Jinny, 
the lover of life; Neville, the sensitive poet; Louis, the practical; and 
soon. But it is in the merging of the six, not in the individual figures, 
that one finds the universal, the pattern of life itself, the Everyman. 
The idea is so tremendous that it may easily be overlooked : one may not 
see the forest on account of the trees. But the idea is there in its beauti- 
fully quiet way, and to miss it is to fail to feel the power of the book. 

Mrs. Woolf’s symbolism does not demand lengthy discussion. It 
runs from the obvious—the sea and the flowering tree—to the distinctly 
esoteric, symbolism that often nestles in the very smallest of details. It 
is often so closely interwoven into the fabric of the novel that one finds 
difficulty in picking it out thread by thread. But for Mrs. Woolf sym- 
bolism is always organic; it is never a mere matter of machinery. It 
contributes to the whole ; it rarely exists for itself. Perhaps Mrs. Woolf 
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realizes very keenly the value of what Baudelaire chose to call “indis- 
pensable obscurity.” Certainly she realizes that the significant moments 
of life often attach themselves inexplicably to insignificant things— 
things that have meaning only to the mind that possesses the original 
code book. Though they may be meaningless as individual entities, these 
details may be of invaluable significance in a pattern. 

I have already mentioned Mrs. Woolf’s contribution to the new con- 
ception of the novel. It would be unnecessary to say anything further 
if each new novel did not show a startling unfolding of her powers. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole spoke not only for himself but also for a growing 
number of readers when he wrote a few months ago in the New York 
Herald-Tribune: “Personally, the most exciting thing I know about 
English literature in 1931 is that there is to be a new novel from the pen 
of Virginia Woolf.” Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, Orlando, The 
Waves—what an array of books! Startling and exciting, yes—a cres- 
cendo, movements of a symphony, each of which leaves one in tense 
expectancy. And yet startling and exciting are highly inappropriate 
words. Mrs. Woolf’s art is a quiet art, a self-contained art that has not 
escaped naturally enough, the accusation of preciosity. There is in her 
work nothing of the morbid eroticism and the broadly smeared colors 
of D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce. She has achieved a remarkable 
balance in the delineation of passions, and the fineness of her brushwork 
has made her art none the less unerring. Her novels are not yet placed 
with Sons and Lovers and Ulysses as the dynamic forces of the past two 
decades in the remolding of the novel. Her circle of influence has been 
relatively small and select. But when the tumult and the shouting of 
“revolt” die, one may not be surprised to find that her work is infinitely 
more richly endowed with the stuff of permanence than that of either 
Lawrence or Joyce. 

North Carolina State College. Lopwick C, HARTLEY. 


AN EARLY PAMPHLETEER 


Jostan Tucker: A Setection From His Economic Writincs. By 
Robert Livingston Schuyler, Professor of History in Columbia University. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 576. 


Josiah Tucker, long Dean of Gloucester, was also a writer on polit- 
ical and economic subjects. He was among the earlier pamphleteers to 
suggest the expediency of granting independence to the American col- 
onies. He also advocated freer trade before this was a common view 
among those writing on British commerce. Professor Schuyler has re- 
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printed some of both the rarer and the better known of Tucker’s works 
with a biographical introduction that adds to the information contained 
in Professor W. E. Clark’s Josiah Tucker: Economist. Libraries and 
others interested in this type of material are under obligations to Pro- 
fessor Schuyler for his editorial work and to the custodians of the W. A. 
Dunning Fund at Columbia University for financial assistance in the 
publication. 
W. T. LApPRADE. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Wettincton. By Philip Guedalla. New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1931. Pp. xiii, 536. 


Mr. Grapstone. By Walter Phelps Hall, Professor of History in Princeton Uni- 
versity. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1931. Pp. 275. 


Neither of these authors chose an easy subject. Both have achieved 
a measure of success in what they undertook. Wellington and Gladstone 
alike were public figures whose lives were so intimate a part of the his- 
tory of their times that the most skilful biographer might not be able to 
picture them as human beings. Perhaps we would not be interested in 
them at all except as national institutions to be described and explained. 
Both authors tried to write biography, but their books have turned out 
rather to be history. 

Mr. Guedalla uses his familiar tricks. Nevertheless, though this is 
probably his best book from the point of view of scholarship, a reader 
is never as much at home in the circle of Wellington as the same author 
made him in that of Palmerston. The Duke somehow never comes alive 
as aman. Nor does Mr. Gladstone in the shorter volume of Professor 
Hall, though he by no means fails in his announced effort to “stress 
those events and features in the life of a great Englishman which may 
throw light on his character and the age in which he lived.” Mr. 
Guedalla gathered materials more extensively and displays them on a 
larger canvas, but the result will serve little better purpose than that 
stated by Professor Hall. Both books are admirably calculated to lighten 
the task of undergraduates or general readers who wish to learn of 
English history in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Neither 
will quite please one in search of a biography in lieu of a novel to while 
away an hour. 

Both Wellington and Gladstone illustrated in their lives the methods 
by which rulers of England in their times climbed to power. Both were 
younger sons spurred to do something on their own account. The 
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patrimony of one was derived from Irish land; that of the other, who 
came a little later on the scene, from trade. Both went to Eton. Well- 
ington then went into the army where family money and influence raised 
him to the rank of colonel before he was left to make his own way. 
Thereafter he was in large part a self-made man, overshadowing at 
length the elder son of the family who helped him up the first rungs of 
the ladder. Starting from a somewhat lower social plane, Gladstone 
went from Eton to Oxford. Thence, by the grace of the Duke of New- 
castle, he went to parliament at the age of twenty-four. Then he too 
began his climb to a place of eminence in his time. 

Professor Hall’s book, being shorter, will serve somewhat better the 
purposes of an undergraduate. Mr. Guedalla’s will please more those 
who care for literary effects and are not in too great a hurry to learn. 
Both volumes are well worth a place on the shelves of one interested in 
modern British history. 

W. T. 


SURVEY OF CONTROVERSIAL FIELD 
Human Stermization. By J. H. Landman. New York. Macmillan Co. 1932. 
$4.00 pp. xviii, 341. 

Eugenical sterilization in the United States was first legalized by the 
Indiana statute of March 9, 1907. Twenty-seven states now have such 
legislation in force, and 12,145 persons have been sterilized under its 
authority. It is high time to make such a thorough-going analysis of 
this quarter-century of experience as this volume attempts. The author 
has brought together all the available material and has maintained an 
unusually well balanced point of view in his survey of a highly con- 
troversial field. It is all the more regrettable that the merit of the work 
will be discredited and its usefulness limited by the frequency of loose 
and ambiguous statements and carelessness in detail. A few examples 
follow: On page 119 salpingectomy is bracketed with vasectomy as a 
slight affair, performed under a local anaesthetic and incapacitating the 
patient for a week or less, but on page 210 it is correctly discussed as 
a major abdominal operation requiring two weeks hospitalization and 
several months for convalescence. On page 19 it is stated that the 
foreign-born provide 69.1 per cent of our psychotics, or five times their 
quota, whereas the correct figures are 28.6 per cent, or twice their quota. 
On page 36 we read that the ratio of institutionalized feeble-minded and 
epileptics per 100,000 of the general population increased by 33.3 per 
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cent from 1922 to 1929, and in the next sentence “apparently the feeble- 
minded and epileptics are not increasing as rapidly as the general popula- 
tion.” If this be so, page Margaret Sanger! On page 227 it is asserted 
that 79 per cent of the sterilized insane females in California are confined 
in institutions two years after the operation, but reference to the table 
on the preceding page shows the correct figure to be 62 per cent, and 
that it refers, not to the percentage of females sterilized, but to the per- 
centage of sterilized females in institutions. Several similar errors 
appear on the same page. 

The volume is timely and much of the material is valuable, but it 
would have profited much from careful checking and re-writing before 
publication. 

Howarp E. JENSEN. 


A BIT OF STIMULATING READING 


Tue Romantic Quest. By Hoxie N. Fairchild. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1931. 


The genial scholarship manifested by Professor Fairchild and the 
limpid flow of his thoughts contrive to make his volume on The 
Romantic Quest a pleasant and stimulating bit of reading. The purpose 
of the work is “to show how the Romantic spirit manifests itself in the 
main tendencies of the age of Wordsworth’—a purpose which, of 
course, is not altogether fulfilled. Although such subjects as the 
Medievalism of Scott and “Romantic Anti-Intellectualism” are treated, 
even the student without an especially sound knowledge of nineteenth 
century English literature will find in the book many stimulating ideas. 

Professor Fairchild frequently summarizes in a clever fashion the 
main conclusions of recent scholarly researches into various aspects of 
English Romanticism. He does more. He dares at times to fabricate 
his own terminology—or, better—to apply in a new way the traditional 
jargon of philosophy. More shocking to the footnote-mongers, he even 
attempts a definition of Romanticism. Of course, his definition fails, 
but fails nobly. In the opinion of the present critic, it is precisely the 
very quality of mind which led Professor Fairchild to attempt his defini- 
tion that makes the whole study of interest. The factual matter of the 
book provides merely an understructure for a neat citadel of ideas, ideas 
which are often the author’s own. 


CLARENCE GOHDES. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Artuur H. Hirscu (20-odd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Atice M. BaLpwin Price $3.50 
A ony of ecclesiastical coute and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in the New England of Revolutionary 
times. 
THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 1670-1732 
By VERNER W. CRANE 
Brown University. 
—A notable contribution to the history of westward expansion in 
colonial times, with South Carolina and British Imperial policy 
as central themes. y 
The conflict of nationalities on the far Southern frontier was not 
only Anglo-Spanish but Anglo-French; “not Oswego in 1727 but 
Altamaha in 1721 saw the inception of the British eighteenth cen- 
tury scheme of frontier posts to counteract French expansion.” 
Interlocking with imperial aims was the Carolinian Indian trade— 
a trade hitherto undescribed. The concluding chapters give to the 
foundation of Georgia a perspective on Colonial and Imperial 
strategy as well as British philanthropy. 
TAMBO AND BONES 
By Cart WitrKE Price $2.50 
Professor of History in Ohio State University. 
A history of the American minstrel stage from the days of the 
earliest black face performers in the late 1700’s through the rise 
and decline of minstrelsy in the nineteenth century. While the 
book is a contribution to the history of the theatre and to Ameri- 
can social history, it also brings back memories of famous knights 
of the burnt cork and the glory of the old Southern stage, as well 
as dealing with its present day revival in the movies and the radio. 
THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By Kennet Boyp Price $3.00 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importance written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
By Merce E. Curtr Price $3.50 
Associate Professor of History in Smith College. 
The most complete and penetrating analysis of the peace movement 
in the first forty-five years of its activities that has yet been 
written. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 
By Westey M. GEwEHR 
Professor of History in American University. 
A localized treatment of the first popular religious movement 
in American life. Indispensable not only for the origins of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in the South, but 
also for the integration of religion in that region. 


Catalog on Request. 
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